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Cairo’s Quarrel 


T looks as if Nahas Pasha and his Minister of the Interior, Fouad 
Serag el Din, are now trying seriously to put a curb on the passions 
they called to their aid last week. Faced with Mr Morrison’s state- 
ment that British troops would keep order in the Canal Zone if the 
Egyptians did not, they have in their own interest to avert the riot and 
bloodshed that at one moment seemed inevitable. Firmness in London 
and Washington have had their effects more quickly than might have 
been expected. Self-control and moderation in Cairo must prevail some 
time if there is to be a settlement of this dispute ; and the sooner they 
are shown the better. Britain did not start this quarrel. 


The situation may get worse, but it is difficult to believe that it will 
produce any surprises within Egypt itself. What may happen in other 
Arab countries is another matter. Cairo may now pause to think 
because it sees that Britain has both the power and the will to resist 
the threat of force, that the United States is not unmoved by the scrap- 
ping of a treaty, and that the planning of Middle East defence with 
France and Turkey will go on. Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa have spoken, if not with ofie voice, in very similar tones. The 
Egyptian Prime Minister may now be realising that the time he chose 
for his action—just after the evacuation of Abadan, in the middle of a 
British election, and just before an international invitation backed by 
the American Government—was as unpropitious as it could be. 
Enough has now been said by Mr Morrison, by the Governor-General 
of the Sudan and by the commander of British troops in the Canal 
Zone to make it clear that the British are both determined and angry. A 
vital intetest has to be defended and a pledge to the Sudan has to be 
honoured. Those are the thoughts uppermost in British public 
opinion. It remains for those who are less directly concerned to say 
what should be said—that nationalism is not always and everywhere 
right. Sometimes it can be the refuge of scoundrels, 


Anger in this country over the behaviour of an ally—for it was a 
treaty of alliance that Nahas Pasha himself signed in 1936—will do 
good if it puts behind British policy a weight of opinion that was 
lacking-when Mr Stokes went to Teheran. It will do harm only if it 
encourages the idea that there is some quick and masterful solution to 
the dispute or some bargain to be made on the side. At the moment 
nothing of the kind is in sight. The outlook would have been more 
hopeful if Britain’s associates in the international defence plan had not 
presented it to a government that was basking in the heat of popular 
enthusjasm. As it is, there lies ahead a period of nerve war and strain, 
affecting in varying degrees, and to an extent that cannot yet be judged, 
American, British and French relations with the states of the Middle 
East and the Arab League. For there must be no illusions about two 
facts. The first is that such Egyptian opinion as is organised and 
articulate will stand solid behind the Wafd Government. There must 
be no hopes that Nahas will fall and give place to a more reasonable 
successor. The second is that Egyptians and other Arabs are still smart- 
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ing from the failures of the war with Israel. It may be 
ditficult to limit the dispute and to segregate its conse- 
quences. In fact, the handling of the Egyptian challenge 
is a test case for the whole future of western relations 
with the Arab countries. 


The broad issue, difficult and complicated though it 
is, has to be stated simply. It is that the transition of 
the Arab countries from dependent relationship with 
Britain to dependent relationship with international 
institutions cannot be made either by force or in a hurry. 
If international defence arrangements are to take the 
place of bilateral alliances, then they must be guaranteed 
by treaties. And until the Americans are ready to enter 
into treaty relations with Arab states and to accept clearly 
stated liabilities, Britain must be the leading party to 
such treaties. It is easy enough to suggest that the British 
leave Egypt, Iraq and Jordan by the front door, to the 
cheers of the crowd, and then return by the back 
door as members of an international command. But 
there is no sign that the guarantees and diplomatic 
ingenuity that such an operation would require are 
readily available. 


Nor does any real hope of stability lie in imaginative 
economic schemes which, by making the desert blossom 
like the rose, will induce a mood of sweet reason and 
gratitude. There can be no serious progress with inter- 
national schemes of economic aid and development in 
countries where the advisers and technicians of private 
enterprise may expect to be treated as they have been 
treated in Persia. If they are to work confidently and 
with effect they must feel that there is some rule of law, 
some guarantee of stability, on which they can lean. And 
this in turn implies that the authority of international 
bodies and contracts shall not be regularly flouted by 
those whom it is proposed to convert by kindness—in 
the case of the Middle East by governments that are 
pledged by their membership of the United Nations to 
observe a code of good behaviour. The Mossadeghs and 
the Nahas Pashas are challenging the international 


institutions of this century with the national slogans of 
the last. 


* 


If that is the broad, long-term issue there is the 
narrower, more immediate matter of the British position 
in the Canal Zone. Its moral and legal bases are generally 
acknowledged to be indisputable. What is less generally 
realised is its military strength. Although the Egyptian 
Parliament has declared illegal the presence of British 
forces, no attempt by Egyptian troops to force them out 
is likely. But something will have to be done to show 
that the Wafd Government, which cannot provide the 
people with either social reforms or enough to eat, can at 
least feed “ national aspirations.” A policy of strict non- 
co-operation with the British troops is to be expected, 
an attempt to make life and work impossible. But it 
is the Egyptians resident in the towns and camps of the 
Zone and the 30,000 Egyptian workers there who will 
suffer most. Should they be withdrawn they could be 
replaced by refugees from Palestine and by Maltese, 
Cypriots and Indians who served during the war and 
remained in Egypt. As for supplies, if fresh fruit and 
vegetables were stopped by the Egyptians, they could 
be brought in from elsewhere. Troops can work tele- 
graph and telephone communications, prevent inter- 
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ference with railways and roads, and draw wai. 
their own artesian wells. If the supply of wa: 
the Sweet Water Canal is interfered with, :| first 
victims would be the half-million inhabitant; Port 
Said. In short a state of siege in the Canal Zone.» if 
necessary, be sustained. 


If, as seems likely, the dispute drags on, wh.: | 
reasonable to ask of Britain’s allies as they id 
their attitudes ? It is, first and foremost, tho +h 
should recognise the need for the defence of | 
Canal and of the bridge between Asia and Afri 
guaranteed by effective force on the spot and b: 
That is the sole purpose of British policy ; there | 
desire in London to stay on indefinitely in Egy): sus- 
taining alone for the rest of the free world a <cighty 
and costly burden. But unless a reliable and cticien: 
alternative is found and accepted Britain will sta. 
asks for support in that resolve. 


irom 
from 


Clearly the voice that will matter most is thai of the 
Americans ; and, as our Washington Correspondent 
points out elsewhere in this issue, American minds may 
be changing but they are not made up. Of them. there- 
fore, two things may be asked. First, that if Washington 
offers its good offices, as it did in Persia, it should realise 


that a mediator must accept some responsibility for carry- 
ing out the solution he advocates. That means that he 
must be clear before he begins to what end he is working. 
When it came to the point in Persia American policy 
tilted towards appeasement. 


* 


Secondly, the Pentagon, and the State Department, 
in their anxiety to set up some defence structure 
in the Middle East, should. not forget the !esson of 
Germany. When the proposal for German rearmament 
was pressed forward last September the political prepara- 
tion for it had been neglected, and the consequences of 
that failure are still being cleared up. There wil! be no 
valuable Arab military co-operation with Nato until more 
has been done to pacify the Middle East. This means 
that the United States and Britain must work much 
harder than they have.done so far to bring about « settle- 
ment between Arabs and Jews and to honour the United 
Nation’s obligation to the homeless refugees of the 
Palestine war. If Egyptian behaviour has shown lately a 
deep contempt for the code and authority of the United 
Nations, that body’s failure to exert its authority for 
Arab-Jewish armistice arrangements is partly to blame. 
And if Anglo-American policy is to set its face 
firmly against what is illegal and outrageous 
the Egyptian case, it should also recognise ‘at the 
main motive behind the Arab League’s support {« : Califo 
will be its deep grievances against Israel, the ™ 01s of 
which have been persistently underrated in the United 
States. 


The dispute over the Sudan—which must be ke): «pt 
from the dispute over troops in the Canal Zone~ best 
left to the British and the ians. But in th wider 
question of the political and military organisatio: ee 
Middle East, American mediation will be welcom- 2° 
useful, provided that there lies behind it a properly 
thought out policy. Britain’s task is to hold the siusto®, 
to refuse to be bustled, while the Americans mike UP 
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The Next Government 


“1! far too soon to assume that the election will 

, a change of government. The indications 
‘= + that effect, but nothing is certain in an election 
until the votes are counted. Nevertheless this article is 
written on the assumption that the Conservatives are 
about to come into office. ~ By the time next week’s issue 
of The Economist is on sale, Mr Churchill may be form- 
‘ao his government and the chief places may already be 
filled. But there are a number of points of some im- 
portance about the distribution of offices which, if they 
are to be made at all, ought to be made in advance. The 
only chance of doing so js to make them this week. 


The Foreign Office 


The first point relates to the Foreign Office. _ For 
nearly three years the country’s foreign policy has 
suffered very grievously from the lack of a full-time 
Secretary of State. First Mr Bevin’s illness reduced the 
volume of work that he could get through. When at last 
his successor was appointed, the Foreign Office got a new 
master who was even more distracted. There is no 
department where, at any time, a hard-working full-time 
ministerial head is more needed than at the Foreign 
Office. There is a mass of paper to be dealt with and 
personal interviews to be granted. What is more, policy 
is made up of a long series of daily decisions ; the highest 
responsibility is never absent. If the Secretary of State 
is absent, or short of time, it is only the really urgent 
matters, the daily crises, that get dealt with. Other less 
urgent topics—a Persian oil dispute that is still in the 
simmering stage—have to be dealt with “at official 
level” (as the civil service says) and dealt with in a 
manner that does not require ministerial decision—that 
is, they are postponed and allowed to simmer. If 
problems are to be taken by the forelock, the Secretary 
of State must keep ahead of his papers. 


This is true at any time, but there is an added reason 
at present. The Foreign Office is in a poor way. 
Ordinarily it is difficult for the outsider to form a 
judgment on the quality of the advice given by the 
Foreign Office until long years afterwards when the 
documents are published and the memoirs are written. 
But in the last year or two there have been opportunities 
of setting “ the Foreign Office view ” against the facts as 
they have been revealed by events, and the results are 
very disconcerting. In the Far East and the Middle East, 
the Foreign Office’s judgment has been wrong. In 
Europe it has played an obstructive role. More even 
than usually, the Foreign Office needs a strong Secretary 
of State, able to give its affairs his full attention and 
commanding the fullest political authority. 

The general assumption is that, in a Conservative 
eggs Mr Anthony Eden will take the Foreign 
ice. _If he were able to give it his full attention, that 
Would de an excellent appointment. But Mr Eden is 
going to be a very busy man, Mr Churchill is in his 
: ol car and has never been greatly interested in 
Serene matters outside grand strategy and 
rapes Mr Eden, as the undisputed heir-apparent, will 
; ‘ perform, or at the least assist at the performance 
“se 500d many of the Prime Ministerial functions. The 

“puty Prime Minister should not also be Foreign 


Secretary. Moreover, if there is to be a Conservative 
House of Commons, he is the obvious leader, with no 
adequate substitute in sight. 


In view of this, it will be the path of greater wisdom 
for Mr Eden to let someone else go to the Foreign Office 
—though he might well be the chairman of a Cabinet 
Committee on external affairs, as suggested in the next 
section of this article. By far the best alternative at the 
Foreign Office, if bis hea!th will permit it (and unfor- 
tunately it is a large if), would be Lord Salisbury, who 
not only has great wisdom and force of character but has 
also for many years been an intimate colleague of Mr 
Eden. It is true he is in the House of Lords, but it is not 
many years since Lord Halifax was Foreign Secretary, 
and Mr Eden will be available to speak in the Commons. 
If, unfortunately, Lord Salisbury’s health makes it im- 
possible for him to be a full-time Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Harold Macmillan may be the next in line. 


The wish may perhaps be added that the new Foreign 
Secretary, whoever he may be, should try to stay at home 
as much as possible. There are occasions when he must 
attend conferences in person, but they should be kept to 
a minimum. Policy is made in London, and cannot be 
made in his absence. There should be a good Minister 
of State, or even conceivably two, whose main job it will 
be to represent Britain abroad. 


Large or Small Departments 


A tendency has been noticeable in Tory pronounce- 
ments of recent months to advocate the amalgamation of 
this, that or the other pair of departments on the score 
of “economy.” Civil Aviation, Materials, Food and 
even Supply are picked out as the intended victims of 
shotgun weddings. This would be a mistake. There is 
no economy worth talking about when two departments 
are amalgamated, so long as all their functions continue. 
The only economy is in the salaries of the Minister and 
of the Permanent Secretary, and the only result is to 
create an unbreakable bottleneck in the amalgamated and 
bloated department. The ideal size for a department 
is the size that throws up no more business than can 
flow smoothly across the desks of the Ministgr and the 
Permanent Secretary. Judged by that test, many depart- 
ments are still too large. ~ More splitting, rather than 
amalgamation, would make for greater efficiency. The 
Board of Trade, in particular, is still far too big. 


A large number of relatively small departments creates, 
of course, a problem of co-ordination. But the experience 
of the last decade has pointed the way to the solution. 
This is not by super-Ministries @ la Haldane, which have 
failed whenever they have been tried, but by the device 
of the standing Cabinet Committee, or sub-Cabinet, 
presided over either by the departmental Minister of the 
most important department in the group or by the holder 
of a sinecure office—but in either case by a politician of 
the first rank. The Cabinet itself should properly 
consist. of the chairmen of these Cabinet Committees. 


A Ministry of Production? 


A particular example of this principle—or rather of 
its infraction—can be found in the proposal, which 
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is rumoured to have found favour in high quarters, 
to revive the wartime Ministry of Production. The 
wartime Ministry of Production, as a supervisory and 
co-ordinating body, was not a success ; it committed the 
mistake of piling one administrative organism on top of 
another. Later on in the war, it is true, functions were 
sorted out between the Ministry of Production and the 
other Supply Departments and it did much useful work 
—-but not in supervising their activities, as was the 
original intention. 

It is not clear what would be the purpose of a revived 
Ministry of Production. According to. some accounts, 
it is to absorb the Ministry of Supply and the Ministry 
of Materials, both of which would cease to have indepen- 
dent existences. This would simply create a department 
so bloated as to defy efficient management. If, on the 
other hand, the proposal is to leave these two depart- 
ments in existence and put a new one on top of them, 
then it would fail for the same reasons that have brought 
failure to other such experiments in the past. 


There is a strong case for a Minister of Production, 
a politician of the first rank charged with expediting the 
rearmament programme and serving as Chairman of a 
Cabinet Committee for the purpose. But it would bea 
mistake to give him a Ministry or anything more than 
a small advisory staff. : 


Economic Policy 


A very similar point can be made in relation to 
economic policy. A Prime Minister starting, with a clean 
slate, to form a new government might wish to appoint a 
Minister of Economic Affairs. There is a great deal to 
be said for such a post since, even under a government 
hostile to planning, there is a great deal of work to be 


The Real 


|= previous article attempted to establish three 
propositions on which the next British government 
should act: 

(1) Further inflation must be prevented. 


(2) The only practicable way of working the existing 
inflation out of the economic system is to raise the prices 
now kept artificially low by the food and housing sub- 
sidies and by rigid rent control. 


(3) To remove the subsidies is also an essential part 
of any effort to keep the burden of taxation on the British 
people within the bounds of what is supportable without 
inflation during a prolonged defence programme. 


There ought to be little to frighten the politicians in 
these propositions. It is, after all, as much as four years 
since the Labour Government recognised that the food 
subsidies were the least desirable and defensible part of 
the state’s civilian expenditure. In the mood of relative 
realism into which he had at length been frightened, 
Dr Dalton in his autumn Budget of 1947 laid down the 
principle that the expenditure on subsidies could not be 
raised in order to protect the consumer against further 
increases in the cost of food. The principle has been 
respected ever since, although in many other directions 
government expenditure has greatly increased and food 
prices have risen to an extent that in 1947 would have 
made the politicians’ hair stand on end. The real 


however, is to decide whether the Minister of F.. 
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done at the centre to make sure that the variou: parte 
of economic policy fit together. The essentia| thing, 

reg: Mic 
Affairs is to be over or under the Chancello; the 
Exchequer. He should be one or the other ; to moi; the 
two co-equal is to revive the days when Dr Dalton ¢sove 
in one direction and Sir Stafford Cripps in anoth. 


At present, economic affairs are subordinate . 
Treasury. Mr Gaitskell, as Minister of EF 
Affairs, was junior to the Chancellor of the Ex. | 
and when he succeeded to the higher office, th 
was absorbed into it. The Central Planning Stafi < pow 
incorporated in the Treasury. There is somethin: to be 
said for this arrangement if the Chancellor | 
Exchequer has the personality to rise above the purely 
financial preoccupations of his department. During the 
middle years of the war, however, the reverse was irue: 
Sir John Anderson, as Lord President of the ©: uncij. 
was the supreme economic minister, and the Cha: 
of the Exchequer was not in the War Cabinet. Soch an 
arrangement was perhaps more natural in wartime than 
it could be in peace, when finance cannot be by any 
means so subordinate. The best solution wowld be 
to recognise the extent to which in recent years the 
Treasury has been broadening its functions and to revive 
as an office separate from that of Prime Minister, the title 
of First Lord of the Treasury and confer it upon the 
chairman of the Cabinet’s Economic Policy Committee. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would then be let with 
the functions that, in some countries, are given to the 
Minister of the Budget, the accounting for revenue and 
expenditure and the management of the debt. One of the 
subsidiary advantages of this arrangement would be that 
the Inland Revenue would some of the ministerial 
attention that it has not had in recent years. 
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significance of the subsidies has been greatly reduced. 
They, like so many other things, have been corroded by 
inflation. The fact that a particular figure of money 
expenditure has been maintained means, from the ccono- 
mic point of view, nothing at all ; and politically it means 
very little. A real issue of principle was involved as long 
as the subsidy policy was designed to preven! any 
increase in the price paid by consumers for basic /oods, 
however the cost to the Exchequer might rise. But since 
that object was in 1947 recognised to be impracticable, 
it has been nonsense—in terms of the logic of | abour 
practice as well as in terms of Conservative theory—t0 
regard the £410 million for subsidies as sacrosanct. It 
has been maintained because a Labour Government with 
no clear policies has never dared to upset 1s own 
expedients. And if a future Conservative government 's 
to feel as timidly bound by every expedient of ''s pre 
decessors, then indeed it will not achieve what it p:-™!S¢S 
the country. _ : 
The working class pays far more in indirect tax<s—" 
the tobacco and beer duties and in purchase tax than 
it receives in subsidies. The previous article s! wed 


that if indirect taxes were ingly reduced, the 
: idies could be. effects—without 


making the working ff. But 
subsiciies sage rt daae off. 
in fact 0 sechictions im aati $ imyst have 2 low 


ion in it taxes must 
priority among serious oolaiell aime The crying need 
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of the British economy is to £ancel some of the dis- 
‘uragement to enterprise and hard work caused by high 


yirect taxation of incomes. The practical effect of cutting 


the government’s expenditure, and particularly of 
removing the subsidies, must be either to save the country 
fom increases in taxation that would otherwise become 
necessary during the rearmament period or, at best, to 
make a reduction in direct taxes possible. But if the 
subsidies were removed without reducing indirect 
taxation, the result would be to take an equal slice off 
everyone's standard of living and therefore to hurt the 
noorer relatively more than the richer. It is this that 
raises the third of the five main issues which, as was 


suggested in these columns a fortnight ago, a practical 
policy against inflation involves. How equal should the 
distribution of incomes and property be ? 

No one, it must be said at-once, proposes that the very 
poor should be made_still poorer. If a much smaller 
sum—f100 million rather than £400 million—were paid 
out in family allowances and national assistance, the 
poorest fifth or so of the community, which includes 
many people far above the poverty line, would be better 
off without subsidies than they are now. But it is true 
that some wage earners would be worse hit by the 
removal of subsidies than by an increase of £300 million 
a year in taxation, which is likely to be the practical 
alternative facing the next Chancellor. Moreover, even 
if the real difference is small, the vague belief persists 
that economy in the state’s welfare expenditure is neces- 
sarily an attack on the working class whereas taxation is 
somehow always aimed more at the rich than at the poor. 
A party that recognises the economic need to remove 
the subsidies must squarely face the question of how 
much equality the country wants. 


* 


The sober sections of the Labour movement recognise 
that redistribution of incomes cannot wisely be pushed 
farther at present. There is surely nothing very shocking 
in another party saying—what many Conservatives 
certainly in private believe—that equality has already 
gone a little too far, That is what all the talk about 
incentives means, if it means anything at all—and what 
everyone who is going to be influenced by arguments 
knows it to mean. Certainly a party that set out to 
make the very few richer at the expense of the rest would 
get very few votes. ‘But that has nothing to do with the 
issue. If Labour loses this election, it will be because, 
while the working-class as a whole has benefited from the 
policies which Labour has claimed for its own, the upper 
grades of the working class have lost ground relatively to 
the lower grades, It is those upper grades—the skilled 
men, the ptece-workers, the foremen—just as much as 
the middle classes, on whom a broad increase in taxation 
would have to be levied or who would gain if the removal 
of Subsidies made a lowering of direct taxation possible. 
And it is precisely those people to whom the Conserva- 
tive party must appeal if it is to become and remain a 
popular party, ‘This was the strategically important 
“ement in the new approach that Mr David Eccles 
Suggested to Conservatives two months ago, and of which 
regrettably little has been heard in the election campaign. 
ag poli Be a tough, expanding economy is a policy 
Souda hak — but for benefiting the skilled 
the unckth ns ee 38 paid a wage or a salary, more than 

« unskilled. That is nothing to be ashamed of ; it is 


Not a policy directed against the unskilled worker. It 
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can be criticised only in terms of envy, of the attitude 
of those who do not want to be better off themselves if it 
means that other people get farther ahead. There is 
little that is electorally rewarding in such an outlock— 
if it is forced into the open. If the Conservatives were 
willing fully and frankly to work out their conception of 
an expanding economy, rich in incentives, to develop 
Mr Churchill’s conception of the ladder rather than the 
queue, they would not only bring out the real issues of 
the election. They would at last strike at the assumption 
that, while Labour is genuinely for the working classes, 
they only say they would do what Labour does and 
secretly nourish dark designs for enriching the very few. 
They would put the Labour party on to the defensive, 
and in what is as it stands a weak defensive position at 
that. Whatever the eventual outcome in terms of party 
strengths, at least they would thereby force the Labour 
party also to clarify its latter-day ideas and policies. That 
could not fail to be to the advantage of good government 
for Britain in the next decade. 


How incomes should be distributed is the primary 
nettle that the political parties ought to grasp, and the 
first to grasp it is likely to gain large electoral rewards. 
The issue has many ramifications that cannot be dis- 
cussed in one article. It leads on to two further main 
points. First, there is the question of government plan- 
ning and controls. Neither party has a coherent picture 
of how extensively it wishes the state to intervene in the 
economic activities of the community. Labour in 1945 
inherited, and improvised on, a variety of wartime ex- 
pedients. For the past three years it has been engaged 
in recognising that the apparatus—together with its own 
vaguer conception of ever-progressing nationalisation— 
went farther than could be reconciled with the needs of 
flexibility, inventiveness and efficiency on which a high 
standard of living for Britain depends. But in this year’s 
extremities the government has been able to think of 
nothing better than reversing direction back to more 
extensive controls and particularly to price controls. The 
Tories wish to have none of them, but are afraid to say 
much about it.. Such controls have the same sort of loose 
popularity as the subsidies ; as a major item of policy 
they are economically unsound—as has often been 
argued in these columns—for broadly similar reasons ; 
and in precisely the same way they can honestly be 
rejected, in terms the ordinary voter can understand, by a 
party concerned to create an expanding economy with 
incentives for the workers as well as the managers. There 
is no question of rejecting all controls in all circum- 
stances, still less of rejecting the broad concepts of econo- 
mic planning. But it is essential—and politically 
profitable—to work out frankly a more liberal attitude 
than the Conservative party as a whole has yet dared or 
even wished to do. 


* 


Secondly—and last of the five issues that these two 
articles set out to discuss—is the familiar but politically 
buried problem of wages and full employment. By now 
many groups of workers recognise almost as well as the 
middle classes that a disastrous inflation cannot be 
avoided if in a state of full employment wages often go 
up and never come down. The expedient of the voluntary 
“ freeze’ was, from the trade unions’ point of view, a 
brave attempt to find some temporary solution to this 
problem. It never worked well and now it has been 
abandoned too thoroughly for its revival in the same form 
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ever to be likely. Yet no one, on the Labour any more 
than the Conservative side, seriously pretends that the 
present state of affairs can go on indefinitely. 


The issue is critical because an effective policy against 
further inflation must, as has been argued, allow an initial 
rise of prices without precipitating a further rise in wages 
that would immediately offset the effects of higher prices. 
There are two possible policies. The Government can 
formally control wages or labour can be made less of a 
sellers’ market, so that the unions no longer have every- 
thing their own way and the pressure is not always to- 
wards higher wages for every worker in every industry. 
The Conservatives rightly prefer that free collective bar- 
gaining should continue. But do they really deceive any- 
one by the pretence that everything can continue just as 
it is? To make labour less of a sellers’ market means 
taking disinflation far enough to remove the excess of 
jobs over workers and restore not unemployment but the 
possibility of dismissal for the inefficient worker and of 
bankruptcy for the inefficient firm. Again, the champions 
of an expanding economy and of the restoration of incen- 
tives have nothing to fear from public recognition of this 
point. Dodging it will not save them from the suspicion, 
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by those who want to be suspicious, that they wis} ;, i 
back to the bad old days. There is no question of jo, 

advocating unemployment as desirable; bu: 

essential, and it involves no abstruse argument, | 
the electorate that full employment cannot mean - 
for everyone in his present job. To pretend o:' 
is to make talk about stopping inflation patent), 

and insincere. To recognise the problem woul: }- 
bring out the muddle-headedness of Labour’s attitiic« ang 
to stop providing it with the ready-made assumption that 
it has a clear white to set against the black tea : 
hidden Tory designs. 


It has not been the purpose of these articles, a; 
than it is the purpose of an election campaign, to »; 
definitive answers to the questions that will face ; 
government. It is the task of the politicians to re. 
for the public what those issues are. After six \ 
Labour government it is inevitable that one shou!’ look 
to the Tory party for a greater willingness to face them. 
And certainly there is within the opposition a larger 
minority privately aware of them. But it would be foolish 
to pretend that the party as a whole is as yet much nearer 
than Labour to screwing up its courage to tackle them 
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The Uniform Election 


(By a Correspondent) 


[This is the last of three articles in which correspon- 
dents have reported their impressions of the election 
campaign in the constituencies.| 


OMINATIONS closed on Monday ; over most of 

the country the electoral battle had begun in earnest 
the week before with the formality of adoption meetings. 
Nationally the campaign may be dull, but the constitu- 
ency organisations are fully immersed in the solid work of 
electioneering. Party membership has _ generally 
increased since last year and meetings are more crowded. 
But agents on both sides will admit that they are doing 
well if 10 per cent of their members are active workers. 
It is notable how heavily women outnumber men—some- 
times by four to one. Although a few of the ablest agents 
are women, men are strongly preferred as canvassers 
and volunteer administrators. “ Women have more zeal 
than judgment ”, ““ They spend too much time talking in 
the committee rooms” are frequent agents’ complaints. 
One is struck by the immense periphery of inefficiency 
in an electoral organisation, however efficient a centre 
the agent’s office may be. In the outer rooms a housewife 
comes to do half an hour’s envelope addressing ; by the 
time the job has been explained she has time to complete 
three or four envelopes before she must go. It takes 
twenty minutes to dispose of an old lady enquiring about 
a postal vote to which she is not entitled. Somebody is 
making tea and two people are discussing last night’s 
meeting. It is surprising how much work is often done 
in the general chaos. 


In some Conservative offices the elaborate charts seem 
to represent a smoothly-working organisation. Agents 
claim convincingly that by polling day they will have 
completed a 100 per cent canvass and will deliver virtually 
every Conservative vote. But equally able agents deny 
the possibility of more than an 80 per cent canvass and 


of getting adequate coverage. on polling day with the 
present allowance of cars. In Labour offices : 
much less obsession with organisation and sometimes 
better concentration on the job in hand. “A 100 per 
cent canvass ? Nonsense,” one agent said ; “ Bui we'll 
get out the people in our best areas. In the Tory districts 
our people are much more conscientious and gei to the 
poll without our nagging them.” But agents on both 
sides are more agreed than ever that canvassing is what 
matters and that meetings are generally a tiresome relic 
of a past age. “ We have to have them to keep the candi- 
date happy,” said a Scottish agent. ‘“ There'd be nothing 
for him to do otherwise. But they only waste time. [hey 
take hours to arrange and then the audiences are mostly 
our own old ladies who’d much better be out canvassing. 


But the meetings go on and the weary candidate often 
rushes round to three or four a night, with a few lunch- 
time appeals at the factory gates thrown in. In hasty 
visits to meetings in local schools- the candidate speaks 
for half an hour and answers half a dozen questions beior¢ 
rushing on to the next village or ward. The audiences 
are mostly quiet and attentive. Good and bad speakers 
are listened to gently, applauded, and then heckled by 2 
rather standardised routine which the candidate 5000 
learns to deal with. Occasi an odi note is struck. 
“Why did you call the clerk of the council a ciam © 
one candidate was asked. “ So it was you that stole (2l 
letter,” came the retort, and the meeting degenerated 
into a sordid squabble. 

Several local patty organisations have suffered from 
internal feuds gdh gee that have taken a heavy toll 
on membership efficiency. Most such fueds have 
been patched up—to the public eye, at least, or 

than the larger t within the 
Labour party as a whole. The Conservatives of \ew- 
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castie North provide a solitary exception. Long- 
standing quarrels, based on pet ties rather than 
policies, ied to the formation this summer of a break- 
away association which, to the infinite indignation of the 
parent body, secured official approval from party head- 
quarters and chose Major Lloyd George as its candidate. 


THE 


The old organisation selected a young man, Mr Colin 
Gray. and to attend his meetings is to step into a world 
apart from the general election. The crowds are im- 


mense and appear to consist entirely of Conservatives ; 
most are for Mr Gray but there are some hecklers. 


“Liberal” is hurled at them as if it were an obscene 
insult. National issues are almost absent. It is all most 
vigorous and entertaining ; and it is unique, 


* 


- 


Even in Scotland and Wales local issues have shrunk 
in importance. The two major parties seem agreed that, 
at least in the industrial belt which embraces two-thirds 
of Scotland’s constituencies, Scottish nationalism and 
the Covenant movement influence few voters. “I have 
had no questions at all on devolution,” one candidate 
said. Some agents said they had had a few, “ but only 
from men with beards or Irish accents.” The campaign 
in Scotland has, however, features of its own. The 
housing problem is particularly acute and speeches pay 
more attention to it than is usual in England ; but the 
solutions offered are no different. Some of the pro- 
paganda supplied by the central offices has to be trans- 
lated into a Scottish idiom ; to this need the Labour party 
seems, surprisingly, more alert than its rival. On both 
sides constituency organisation is rather more rudi- 
mentary than in England. And in the Highlands, while 
the party label is still the most important factor, the 


Reparations 


W HEN sovereign power is handed back to the 
Japanese early next year on the ratification of the 
peace treaty, their government, their industries and their 
overseas business houses will begin a new drive for 
foreign trade. From the Japanese point of view, the 
situation, harsh and unstable as it is, will present several 


promising features. Although there is a wave of inflation . 


at home and Japan’s foreign trade is at present far below 
prewar levels—last yeat exports were only a quarter of 
what th “y were before the war, and the country subsisted 
on American aid—the most favourable feature of all is 
still the lowness of Japanese production costs. Nothing 
that has happened under the Occupation and nothing to 
which the Japanese have put their name in the peace 
(reaty has really altered this. To the rest of the world, 
and particularly the British textile industry, the alarming 
cheapness of Japanese production is still the supreme 
Problem of competition to which no answer has yet been 
found. And several questions must now be asked very 
seriously in this country. Where will this lead in the 
* x few yea Hi it apts at Taistet th hour, to 
’ anything about it politically thro e ce 
‘rates 2 What can be done, and with what likelihood 
»* Success, im the realm of direct business competition ? 
_ Before the war J competed with Britain on the 
world’s markets in shies directions: shipping, the sale 
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personality of the candidate probably counts for much 
more than it does anywhere else in the country. 

Rural Wales in many respects resembles rural Scotland. 
South Wales, on the other hand, has its own problems. 
Nationalism is no more important than in Scotland but 
local pride seems to be more developed. In South Wales 
more than one organiser thought that full employment 
was a more important issue than high prices. Elsewhere 
few people would agree ; generally speaking, the cost of 
living provides the centre of the battleground with 
“peace” close at hand. Surprisingly, many Conserva- 
tives are finding Persia an awkward question. Several 
Labour candidates still think that it provides the most 
effective part of their speeches. But on the cost of livitig, 
where many people would think that Labour has at least 


a better case than on Persia, it is definitely Labour that 
is on the defensive. 


In the past week the emphasis of the campaign has 
shifted somewhat away from foreign affairs towards 
domestic issues, and particularly to government ex- 
travagance and comparative price levels. That is not 
entirely to the good. It is perhaps right that a*country 
which normally goes to the polls only once in four or 
five years should make up its mind on familiar issues 
about which all the arguments have been worn thread- 
bare. Yet a grand inquest on the Persian question, a 
vehement argument on the causes and cure of Egypt's 
folly, provided at least a new and developing theme. In 
an election where the contrast between the two principal 
programmes is so limited, it could serve healthily to dis- 
tinguish between the basic attitudes of the parties. But 
the elector cares much more about the cost of living than 
about the Middle East, and the partial return to last year’s 
arguments was inevitable. But thereby some of such 
vitality as the election seemed to have has gone. 


from Japan 


of textiles and the sale of mechanical gogds. Today, 
there has been a revival of shipbuilding and vessels are 
being hired from foreign owners ; but with a steel output 
under half the wartime peak, Japan will take a good many 
years yet to replace the many fine ships lost in the war. 
The export of engineering and electrical products, both 
capital and consumer, is now being resumed on an in- 
creasing scale ; but, again, with an enormous unsatisfied 
world demand and with Japan limited by its own short- 
ages of raw materials, there is still room for plenty of 
expansion. In textiles, however, the picture is very differ- 
ent, especially in regard to its possible effects on British 
trade. No one denies that the world now needs more 
textiles, but the manner in which the demand is met 
during the next five years may affect the health of the 
British—and so the world’s—economy for several 
decades. Japan, moreover, is at present impelled to enter 
the same markets as the British more vigorously than 
before the war, because it has temporarily lost nearly all 
its former trade with China, Manchuria and Korea, 
because it therefore needs South East Asian rice in order 
to live at all, and because much of its silk industry, with 
its great. dollar-earning capacity, has been Jestroyed for 
ever by the coming of nylon. 

What, then, is the present position as between the 
British and Japanese textile industries ? During the six 
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years since the end of the war, there has been no ques- 
tion of serious competition, There has been a sellers’ 
market, Japanese output has been low and Lancashire’s 
textile capacity has been recovering from its setback 
during the war. In Britain, unfortunately, this whole long 
period has now elapsed without any clear policy being 
drawn up to meet the future Japanese competition. 
Moreover, the British textile industry’s views were not 
effectively represented by British influence in the draft- 
ing of the Japanese peace treaty. 


* 


There were several reasons for this failure and the 
measure of responsibility is difficult to determine. It 
may also be that nothing which Britain had said could 
have materially altered the terms of a treaty which was 
drafted in Washington, with the crying need to meet 
Asian shortages of consumer goods very much in mind. 
The industry now blames the Government for not pre- 
senting Britain’s case more strongly. ‘That is unfair. The 
Cotton Board ensured that Lancashire’s views would be 
ignored by making first the ridiculous proposal that Japan 
should be legally restricted to a fraction of the cotton 
spindles its industry used before the war. On the other 
hand, Lancashire’s difficulties were not sufficiently under- 
stood in Whitehall. The industry is so diverse and com- 
plex that, so long as its several parts—spinners, weavers, 
bleachers, dyers, printers and merchants—were each 
doing good business, there was great difficulty in getting 
sufficient discussion throughout the trade to determine 
just what the future difficulties would be when the 
Japanese really got going, and what it was possible to 
do about them. Secondly, the leaders of the textile 
industry were inhibited’ from making their fears felt 
too openly and forcefully, for risk of discouraging the 
entry of new labour into the trade at a moment when 
labour shortage was the most ‘immediate problem of all. 

The main difficulty of the Japanese manufacturers 
since the war has not been to sell all they produced but 
to obtain enough new spindles to rebuild the basic 
capacity of their industry to anything near its prewar 
level. They had little difficulty with raw cotton, 
since the Americans were giving it to them, and today, 
when aid is being cut and provided in dollars, there is 
still a powerful cotton growers’ lobby in Congress which 
is in favour of helping Japan to expand its textile indus- 
try. Nor have the Japanese manufacturers had any 
serious difficulty with labour. Under the Occupation and 
with the formation of trade unions, they have had to pay 
more for shorter hours of work ; but the pressure from 
unemployment is great in a nation that houses nearly 
85 million people on islands which even fifteen years ago 
supported only 70 million. 

Today the scene is changing. The sellers’ market is 
coming to an end. With the peace treaty ratified, some 
of the reasons why the Japanese ‘have felt constrained 
to behave well will be passing. And in the terms of 
the treaty itself, the reparations clauses open very dis- 
turbing possibilities. Broadly, under article 14a, countries 
receiving reparations are to provide Japan with raw 
materials to be processed and returned to them free 
of cost. This will not only affect the textile industry, 
but in theory any other industry with which Japan is 
equipped. There is nothing, however, in the present 
clauses—which have yet to be clinched in separate 
agreements—to prevent nations receiving reparations 
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from buying raw cotton in large quantities on the \, 
markets, shipping it to Japan for processing, receiv; 
back at cost-of-raw-material price, and selling it b 
home and in neighbouring territories at prices fa; 
those ruling today. 
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It is, therefore, worth reconsidering, even at tt 
stage, what the consequences of the present prop 
might be and what others might be put in their p| 
which could still be done in the course of negotiating the 
supplementary reparations agreements that are sii! t 
come. Under the present proposals embodied in article 
14a of the treaty, many of the leaders of the British :ex:iJe 
industry feel that serious and probably unnecessary 
damage will inevitably occur to British interests, wi; 
very adverse effects on employment in Lancashire and 
on the British balance of payments. 


It was never intended that this process of reparation 
payment should occur on a large scale or that it shou! 
be abused by sale of the finished article to third parties, 
And there are certainly official voices which declare that 
the scheme is in fact unlikely to be extensive or to be 


abused. Nevertheless, there is clear danger of a major 
and immediate psychological effect on Asian—and per- 
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haps African—market prices as a result of the prospect of 
widespread sales of textiles at figures little, if anything, 
above the cost of the raw material. Markets in South 
East Asia at least would become very uncertain. It is 
true enough that the Indonesians, for instance, would 
not have signed the Japanese treaty without a reparations 
clause. But neither they nor the Americans are wedded 
to the idea of reparations in their present form ; indeed, 
Washington has not shown itself particularly keen on 
reparations at all. 


In these circumstances, there is a lot to be said for 
considering other means of reparations payment. One 
that has been suggested is for money to be paid into 
a reparations pool. This could be based on the levels 
reached by certain Japanese exports, the sum being 
assessed on the difference, or even part of the difference, 
between Japanese costs of production and those im 
Europe or America. This reparations pool could pro- 
vide funds for use in war areas occupied by Japan, to 
meet costs of rehabilitation or to buy Japanese capital 
goods for new development including, if desired, the 
development of local textile industries. As the sums being 
paid into the pool would be recovered from the proceeds 
of Japanese exports—part going to the pool via the 
Japanese government and part to the manufacturer—the 
money would be available in foreign currencies. 


It is not too late to consider a scheme of this kind and 
it is a high British interest that it should be considered. 
A reparations pool, cumbrous though it might secm at 
first, would have the advantage of ensuring that the 
Japanese do not become the main gainers by their own 
reparations payments—as they will be, if their goods 
invade overseas markets at very low prices. It would 
ensure that price stability is maintained, that war- 
damaged countries gain a permanent benefit from repara- 
tions, and that some attempt is made to deal on liberal 
lines with the problem of competition between countries 
with such widely differing standards of living as Jap2a 
and the western world. What the pattern of Japanese 
trade is likely to be under the influence of American policy 
and how Britain may best be able to deal commerc’@!!y 
—e ee competition will be the subject of a furiner 
article. 
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NOTES 


Approac h to Moscow 
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The American attempt to get Stalin’s help in bringing 
about “a realistic peace agreement ” in Korea does not seem 
to have been skilfully handled. Mr Vyshinsky’s reply sug- 
vests that the approach made on October 5th by Admiral 
Kirk, the American Ambassador, is generally regarded in 
Moscow as a propaganda move ; if it had been taken as a 
serious diplomatic overture it would hardly have been 
rejected in such terms. The question of what the Russians 
will or will not take seriously needs careful thought in all 
the western capitals, if their diplomatic interchanges are not 
to degenerate into one sally of political warfare after another. 

The truth probably is that Stalin judges the sincerity of 
an offer to negotiate by the stiffmess of its demands. Every- 
thing that has been revealed about wartime talks with him 
shows his preference for big issues and big bargains. And 
to his mind the beginning of a big bargain is probably a 
big demand by the other side. If the"stakes proposed are big 
enough, neither side—particularly Washington and Moscow 
—will want to reveal them to the world, lest it find itself 
committed to get more than it can reasonably hope for. 

At that point secret diplomacy begins, as it did in 1939 
with Hitler. It would perhaps be useful if Washington, 
London and Paris could discuss together “ at the appropriate 
level” what exactly ‘the technique of negotiating from 
strength with Moscow should be. So far it appears to be 
not so much rusty as rudimentary. 


* * * 


Liaquat Ali Khan 


The assassination in front of fifteen thousand people at 
Rawalpindi on Tuesday of Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, opens up grave possibilities. He had 
been the keystone of the government arch which has so far 
held Pakistan out of the folly of a war with India over 
Kashmir. Now he has been removed from the scene at a 
moment when every ounce of his influence was needed more 


than ever to restrain the hotheads behind him. As with the’ 


murder of Ali Razmara, the Persian Prime Minjster, seven 
months ago, there is now a real danger of a crisis which could 
affect the whole world. It is a measure of the unique position 
which Mr Liaquat Ali Khan had won, as the only Prime 
Minister to hold office in Pakistan during the four years of 
its existence, that the Governor-General, Khwaja Nazimuddin 
—a former premier of East Bengal—has found it necessary 
to step down from his position and take over the reins of 
government himself, constitutionally a most extraordinary 
mancuvre. Not even he, however, can be assured of assum- 
ing the prestige and authority which belonged to the 
murdered Prime Minister, who stood second only to 


oy Ali Jinnah as a founder and maker of modern 
istan, 


_ The record of assassinations in recent years and particu- 
arly in recent months is becoming alaf‘ming—from Mahatma 
Gandhi to King Abdullah, from Count Bernadotte to Sir 
ae Gurney. In every case they were men of peace, com- 
Promise and courageous moderation. They could be defeated 
The oY assassination, by arming madness against sanity. 

ne tisk now is that the knife and the bullet may make 


moderation and friendship with the west impossible in the 
Public life of Asia. 


* 


ee man who killed Mr Liaquat Ali Khan was torn to 
pisces Dy the crowd as soon as he had fired, and there is 


THE WEEK 


some doubt about what interest stood behind him. Whether 
he was an Afghan or a member of the extreme Moslem 
Khaksars—or both—he appears to have acted partly for 
money. There is also no evidence as yet to suggest exactly 
who paid him the money, The people behind the assassina- 
tion may have been purely Moslem extremists (they bitterly 
resented the Prime Minister’s modern outlook) or, what is 
almost the same thing, fanatical nationalists striking a blow 
for Kashmir or the Communists. But whoever it was, the 
effect is the same. The way may have been opened for 
embroiling Pakistan in a-holy war with India for the 
possession of Kashmir. 


The death of Mr Liaquat Ali Khan alone is not as danger- 
ous as the success of the abortive plot last May would have 
been, since the regime itself has not been overturned. It 
is by no means certain that the government in Karachi will 
be unable to stem the tide of fanaticism. The danger, never- 
theless, is very great. Whether a clash with India can be 
avoided during the coming months—Dr Graham’s report 
was to have been laid before the Security Council this very 
week—must depend more than ever on the attitude adopted 
in Delhi. Mr Nehru and millions in India have been pro- 
foundly shocked by what has happened. The Indian Prime 
Minister would never have countenanced an attack on 
Pakistan. But it is now up to him to help the government in 
Karachi in every way he can to see that forces within Pakistan 
itself do not provoke a conflict. 


e * * 


Mossadegh’s Heyday 


There are signs that Dr Mossadegh is worried about 
how to get the Persian oil flowing again. Otherwise his 
visit to Flushing Meadows has been so successful that his 
health is completely restored, save for the deaf ear and blind 
eye that he turns to any hints of compromise with this 
country. The British resolution before the Security Council 
has been whittled down to avuncular advice that negotia- 
tion should be resumed, and its members have not even 
had the staunchness to support the ruling of the Interna- 
tional Court in this respect. Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s position 
from the outset was made weak by Mr Morrison’s bad 
timing and instructions ;“now it has been made so feeble 
that he might be well advised to make his next appearance 
before the Security Council and the television camera in a 
wheeled chair. 


This is one of the most farcical performances that the 
United Nations has staged under Mr Trygve Lie’s direc- 
tion and with incidental music from Moscow. The Persian 
Prime Minister has been allowed to throw at the oil com- 
pany cooked figures and filleted facts. Plaintiff and 
defendant have been treated not as equals, but with the 
fashionable bias against the great power. And, as a climax 
of helplessness, the Republic of Ecuador proposes that the 
Security Council should not decide on its own competence 
in the dispute but adopt a procedure that resembles nothing 
more than that inconclusive dance called the samba. 


The confusion is capped by the fact that whatever 
emaciated resolution may finally emerge, the Russians will 
almost certainly veto it. Neither Dr Mossadegh nor the 
Persian people have any natural love for Stalin—they have 
just suspended trade talks with the Russians—but if any- 
thing could smooth Moscow’s path to Teheran it would be 
Russian support for the Persian claim that the Security 
Council cannot interfere in the affairs of Abadan. Even if 
some innocuous solution were found to this problem, there 
remains a fog of mutual distrust obscuring the road to any 
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new negotiations. The Persians remain profoundly suspicious 
of any western management which would be strong and 
efficient enough to produce oil in sufficient quantities to 
finance the Persian exchequer and the costs of compensation ; 
and those in the west who can provide the expertise do not 
trust the Persian regime. It will baffle what Mr Morrison 
calls the twentieth century mind to find a way out of this 
impasse. What is needed is a little eighteenth-century 
patience while the Persian Cabinet thinks of what will 
actually be done to get the oil flowing. 


* * * 


Out of the Fog 


The approach of polling day has as yet made the election 
issues very little clearer. A few grey shapes, but no more than 
that, can be seen through the fog of irrelevant debate. Little 
has come of Labour’s attempt to start a new issue, the Tory 
attitude towards the trade unions. Mr Churchill’s rapid dis- 
engagement has left Labour with no ground to fight over. 
The retreat from the position previously suggested by Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe can hardly mean that a Conservative 
government would feel committed to a policy of leaving 
everything as it is in industrial relations. The “ Industrial 
Charter,” under which the Tories hope to do something 
about restrictive practices, would presumably be considered 
to stand outside the declaration that they have no intention 
of initiating legislation affecting the unions—-which must be 
taken to mean legislation affecting them directly as unions. 
But a law against the “closed shop” principle is now defi- 
nitely ruled out, though a Conservative government would 
still have scope for administrative action to check this abuse 
in the nationalised industries and possibly in local govern- 
ment service. 


While the cost of living and “ peace” are the two rela- 
tively clear issues, the party policies are certainly nebulous, 
and the choice put to the voters therefore turns on narrow 
comparisons. Under which party might prices be rather 
lower than under the other, and under which party might 
peace be slightly more secure ? The speeches are of little help 
on either point. Mr Morrison in his broadcast on Wednesday 
night weakened rather than strengthened Labour’s case on 
foreign policy. He declared with unexceptionable wisdom 
that “our policy must be neither appeasement nor hysteria 
but calm resolve to use our strength to keep the peace.” But 
he shrank from any demonstration either of why he thought 
the Tories hysterical or of how he would define the line 
between appeasement and reluctance to “ use our strength.” 
It is hardly surprising that the cost of living has become 
the more important of the two issues. 


* * * 


A Straight Contest 


With both the third force and the extreme Left much 
depleted, the total number of candidates nominated for the 
general election is only 1,376, compared with 1,868 last year. 
Both Labour and Conservative candidates total 617; the 
Liberals have fallen below their forecast of 150 candidates 
and, with 109 actually in the field, are running at less than a 
quarter of their numerical strength in 1950. The 
Communists, with 10 candidates, have been reduced to a 
tenth. Last-time the typical contest was between three candi- 
dates and in only a sixth of the constituencies were there 
straight fights. Now about four-fifths of the constituencies 
have only two candidates to choose from. There are as many 
as four candidates in only four constituencies, compared with 
about 90 of these contests in February, 1950. The pre- 
dominant change is that candidates have dropped out, but 
here and there the pattern is varied by the addition of a candi- 
date. Six Liberals are standing in constituencies where their 

‘erty had no representative last time ; two of the Communists 
are trying fresh ground and so are a few Independents. 
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Woodford remains one of the four-candidate consi): leNcies 
but the array — Mr Churchill has been changed by the 
introduction an Independent and the departure of 3 
Liberal, with a Communist remaining. 
As usual the constituencies that Labour is not fight) 


all in the Conservative strongholds of Northern Ireland 
where four Conservatives are returned unopposed. Foy, 
Liberal and four Labour seats in the last Parliamen: are jef; 
unchallenged by the Conservatives. Two 0! thes 


Liberal seats—Carmarthen and West Huddersfield—\ye;¢ not 
contested by the Conservatives last year, and to this small 
group they have added Cardigan and Montgomery (M; 
Clement Davies’s constituency) ; in both cases the Liberal 
won easily last time. The four constituencies that 
Labour members in 1950, but where there is no Conservative 
candidate this time, are more interesting. In two of these— 
Bolton West and Colne Valley—last year’s combined Con- 
servative and Liberal vote exceeded that of Labou: though 
in Colne Valley by only a narrow margin. Liberal hopes are. 
therefore, high in these constituencies. In Fulham West. 
where Labour in 1950 had a majority of 2,849 over a Con- 
servative opponent, Conservative support is now being given 
to the Independent candidate, Mr W. J. Brown, against Dr 
Edith Summerskill and a Liberal candidate. In Dundee West, 
the remaining constituency where the Conservatives are 
standing down, the Liberals’ hope seems to depend on 
Communist intervention depriving Mr Strachey of some of 
his votes ; in 1950 he had a majority of 4,701 over his Con- 
servative opponent and the second Liberal—appearing after 
one candidate had withdrawn—polled less than 1,000 votes, 
There are two further changes in the candidatures of the 
major parties. At Hexham, where the Speaker was in 1950 
returned without a party label, both parties have put up 
candidates. This seat may be taken as a safe Conservative 
gain, while at Greenock Labour has little reason to worry 
about the Conservative opposition that was lacking !ast year. 


Few of these minor variations in the candidatures wi!] make 
any difference te the election result. And unless the Liberal 
votes divide far more decisively for one side or the other 
than the present evidence of the Gallup poll suggests. even 
the withdrawal of Liberals from 372 seats they contested 
last time will not matter as much as a very narrow swing 
between the two major parties. 


eturned 


* * + 


The Latest Arithmetic 


Now that all the cards are on the table, the methods 
of trying to forecast the election result discussed in The 
Economist last week can be applied more exactly. [he first 
step is to re-examine the 1950 voting in the margina! Labour 
seats in the light of the new lists of candidates. | iberals 
are contesting comparatively few of these seats. At the last 
election there were §3 seats in which all three main parties 
were represented and which Labour won with a majority 
over the Conservative of less than 8 per cent of the total 
poll. Only 11 of these seats are now contested by a Liberal 
candidate. On the other side of the account, many (om 
munists have dropped out ; they polled on the average about 
I per cent of the total vote last time. Their votes hav: n0W 
been added to those for Labour before determining (1. sw!" 
between the two major parties required to make 2 sca 
change hands. The few seats where there are now 10 (0D 
servative candidate have been excluded. In these 2s. the 
calculations published last week have been revised. |e new 
estimates, given in the table; di iate, in their provision 
for different allocations of the Liberal vote, between = 
cases where there will again be a Liberal candidate 2 
where there will not. 


There are a few special cases outside the scope «! co 
table. The disappearance of Communist candidate: he 
the safety of four seats held by Conservatives 1° the last 
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Parliament. In two Glasgow divisions—Govan and Scots- 
toun—the Conservatives may have to gain large propor- 
ons of the Liberal vote im order to retain their seats if 
the Communist vote is given to Labour. Bexley and Shipley 
-atened unless the Conservatives can acquire a 


THE EC 


are also t 
«mall net advantage from the former Liberal vote. How- 
ever, these possible Conservative losses may to some extent 


be offset by the loss of Labour seats to Liberals in the 
the Conservatives are not contesting and by 


constituencies V 

the probable Conservative gain at Hexham. To adjust the 
estimates to take account of these cases would merely give 
an unwarranted impression of accuracy. 

Seats GAINED BY CONSERVATIVES WITH VARYING SHIFTS IN VOTING 


Conservative Net Gain of Liberal Vote. 
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The latest estimates of the British Institute of Public 
Opinion give the Conservatives §0 per cent of the poll, 
Labour 47 per cent, the Liberals 2} per cent and others 
+ per cent. As compared with the voting in the election 
of February, 1950, when Labour finished up 2.7 per cent 
ahead of the Conservatives, these figures show a Conserva- 
tive improvement of about 54 per cent, which might be 
due to a direct swing of rather less than 3 per cent, with 
the ex-Liberal vote dividing equally, or alternatively to a 
smaller direct swing plus some net gain of ex-Liberal votes. 
In either case, as the table shows, the indicated result is a 
Conservative gain of around 45 seats and a majority in the 
neighbourhood of 75. 

This forecast depends, of course, on the reliability of the 
public opinion polls. There is no doubt that, this year, 
the difficulties of assessing the intentions of the ex-Liberals 
are adding considerably to the precariousness of the esti- 
mates. As would-be Liberal voters’ have discovered that 
they have no Liberal candidates to vote for, the Liberal pro- 
Portion has come down, in a fortnight, from 7 to 2} per 
cent. The redistribution of such a large block of votes 
must be chancy ; and there is still an unusually high pro- 


Porton of “ Don’t Knows ”"—or “ Won’t Says.” For these 
reasons, every exercise in electoral arithmetic should end 
with a large question mark. 

* + _ 


Chiefs of Staff in Greece and Turkey 


Fre During the past few days the American, British and 
Py gg Chief s of Staft have been visiting Greece and Turkey. 
Me talks with General Eisenhower in Paris, Field 
rarshal Sic William Slim, General Bradley and General 
cchéres left for Athens on Wednesday of last week and 
oo in Ankara on Friday. The object of their visit was 
a the military strength of the two countries and to 
aac hte the Greeks and Turks the practical details of 
Po jnuitaty association with Nato. The aim of the trip 
for suduire and explore rather than to make hard and 
ast decisions, and it is expected to pave the way for the 


patch to Washington of senior Greek and Turkish officers 
° work with the Standing Group of Nato. In the Turkish 
of ama ttay be General Yusuf Egeli, who has been chief 
oper itions on the General Staff. 

The visit should do much to dispel doubts in the two 


wountries that the Nato powers are in earnest when they 


Case this 
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ask them to join the organisation at once and unconditionally, 
even though slowness in ratifying the invitation extended to 
them at Ottawa still prevents them from formally taking 
their place in the treaty organisation. What remains to be 
determined, however, is to which subsidiary regional grouping 
each country should be assigned. It is reported from Paris 
that the logical development is felt to be to place Greece 
in Admiral Carney’s southern European command and for 
Turkey to play its main role in the new separate Middle East 
command which is now being formed. The Turks have been 
assured that their troops will remain as far as possible under 
Turkish command and will not be sent to other areas without 
Ankara’s full consent. 


Since Greece and Turkey were invited into Nato, Egypt’s 
abrogation of its treaty with Britain and rejection of the 
offer by America, Britain, France and Turkey to join a 
military alliance have introduced new elements of uncertainty 
into the situation.- It would, however, be a great mistake to 
do anything that might give the opposition in Ankara. an 
opportunity to play on the theme that Turkey is regarded by 
the rest of Nato as nothing more than an outpost of Europe 
and first and foremost a Middle East ally. The Turks have 
outgrown their close association with the Arab world. They 
think of their country as the hinge between European and 
Middle East defence ; and they are above all anxious that 
it should not stand out on Soviet maps as an area not 
formally and directly covered by plans for the defence of 


Europe. 
* * *® 


France and the Arabs 


The French government has received verbal assurances 
of American and British support for the Moroccan pro- 
tectorate. This solidarity in face of the Arab League puts 
an end to Franco-American friction over Morocco that began 
with the famous meeting of the Sultan and President Roose- 
velt after the Allied landings, and continued with squabbles 
about the coca-cola drive and other trading rights. A dis- 
pute between the United States and the government of the 
Protectorate is still before the Hague Court. But even more 
significant is the improvement in Anglo-French relations in 
regard to Arab countries, which have nearly always been bad 
and since the war worse than ever. The main point of 
disagreement has been French opposition to British sponsored 
Arab independent movements in the Lebanon, where there 
has been something of a French comeback, and in Syria ; 
in Egypt where very large French commercial interests 
automatically suffer from a relaxation of the British grip ; 
in Libya, where the proposed federal kingdom is viewed 
by Paris as a gimcrack nightmare subversive to order in 
Tunisia. Now all these difficulties should, if not disappear, 
at least fall into proportion beside the overriding common 
interest to make North Africa and the Middle East secure. 
Questions relating to these areas will be discussed by the 
British Foreign Secretary and M. Schuman at their meeting 
in Paris in November. It is to be hoped that more will 
come of these conversations than of previous efforts at 
understanding. 

oa 7 * 


Uno’s Split Personality 


In his latest annual report the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations points out that, since the Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea, there has been a remarkable change in the 
previously widespread feeling that Uno could provide no 
protection, and that the only hope lay in regional defence 
groupings. Mr Trygve Lie acknowledges the value of such 
groupings, but he notes that their limitations have already 
shown themselves. On the other hand, he points to the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolutions adopted by the last 
Assembly as proof that most member nations want to set 
up a workable UN security system. Enthusiasm for these 
resolutions may not have been as general as Mr Lie suggests; 
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but he is thinking along realistic lines when he argues that 
the greater the ability of the UN to foil attempts to solve 
conflicts by force, the more likely it will be that those 
conflicts can be settled by negotiation. 

When applied to the United Nations, however, this argu- 
ment leads into deeper waters. Unlike Nato, the world 
organisation aims not only at making aggressors think twice, 
but also at providing a common ground on which antagonists 
can meet to resolve their differences. The penalty of dividing 
forces and advancing in two directions is that fire is met 
from both flanks. On the one hand Uno is denounced 
by the Communist world peace movement as being no longer 
“an area of agreement” but the tool of “a dominant 
group ” ; on the other, there is a natural irritation in western 
countries—and not least in Britain—at the way in which UN 
procedures can obstruct the protection of vital interests, and 
particularly at the organisation’s inability to restrain extremist 
actions which fall short of war. The Communist reaction 
is to build up the “ World Peace Council” as an alternative 
international forum to Uno, which will echo only the 
Kremlin’s opinions. The western reaction is also to write 
Uno down to a minor role, but not to dispense altogether 
with its services where these can be fitted into the general 
pattern of collective security and national policies. Neither 
attitude offers much hope for the future of Mr Trygve Lie’s 
organisation. But western doubts might be modified if it 
could be shown that Mr Lie is right in maintaining that 
Uno’s function as a forum need not frustate its function as 
a policeman. This is a practical, not a theoretical, point ; 
it cannot be established by reference to the text of the 
Charter, but only by observing the conduct of the members 
of the organisation. At the General Assembly which opens 
in Paris on November 6t' the member nations will have 
a fresh opportunity to justify Mr Lie’s hopes by their 


conduct. 
* * * 


Electioneering TV 

It has long been a slogan of party organisers that elec- 
tions are won or lost on the doorstep, by intensive can- 
vassing rather than by extensive speech making. But this 
time a very energetic bid has been made to win the election 
at the fireside ; besides the thirteen sound broadcasts there 
have been for the first time television broadcasts. The series 
was pioneered by Lord Samuel, who on Monday read for 
fifteen minutes a script on the Liberal attitude. It was to 
all intents and purposes the televising of a sound broadcast, 
and was marred by a mistaken signal that robbed him of 
his closing lines. Yet Lord Samuel’s sincerity and reason- 
ableness were vividly expressed, and the broadcast was much 
more effective than most of the professional televisign critics, 
applying the standards of entertainment, have considered it. 


On Tuesday Mr Eden was equipped with a graph to show 
the cost of living and with a candid friend, in the person 
of a professional television speaker, to put all the right 
questions. The following night Labour went one better— 
or one further—and arrived not only with graphs, but with 
two speakers, Sir Hartley Shawcross and Mr Christopher 
Mayhew. Mr Mayhew, who while out of Parliament became 
a regular television commentator, carefully guided Sir Hartley 
through his points. This, with its claim to prove that the 
Tory graph was a fake, was by far the most entertaining 
show. Yet one wonders whether the stage effects and the 
cross talk were as good electioneering as the periods when 
Mr Eden and Sir Hartley spoke straightforwardly into the 
camera. 


As an electioneering medium television certainly remains 
very much in its infancy. The first three sound broadcasts 
at an election, in 1924, had similar teething trouble. Mr 
MacDonald spoke from the platform of a meeting in Glasgow, 
and the show suffered severely from “noises off.” Mr 
Baldwin learned the lesson quickly, and made his broadcast 


‘% 
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from a studio, setting in this way the pattern that has $i 

been followed. In television the best methods may ie 
longer to learn. This week most viewers were probably le 
with the impression that Mr Eden is a very nice man, ang 
is Sir Hartley, and Lord Samuel is a wise man but one ha 
removed from any hope of power. But that is ai! ries 
technique .for stimulating thought or rousing fervour the 
usual discussion programme “In the News ” is far feable-. 
to these staged talks. But there the performers are moatly 
party rebels of one sort or another, people Kept out of sj 0 
as much as possible at election times. There is a Pov 
to go before the full power of television is effectively designs 
as a means of winning or losing votes. ‘ 


* + o 


Reforming the Health Service 


Three main proposals have been put forward by the 
council of the British Medical Association in its report on 
reforming the health service. The first concerns arbitration 
In 1949 the association was aggrieved because the Nationa! 
Health Service (Amendment) Bill of that year did not give 
the medical profession the right to resort to compulsory 
arbitration if disputes could not be settled through the normal 
Whitley machinery. What the Act did do was to apply the 
procedure of the Industrial Courts Act to disputes con- 
cerning the pay of any employees in the health service. On 
the second reading the Government spokesman said that it 
was intended to set up an arbitration tribunal for the health 
service on the lines of the civil service tribunal. But the 
intended arbitration agreement has not been brought into 
existence ; in the meantime the negotiations between the 
British Medical Association and the Ministry of Health on 
doctors’ capitation fees have dragged on and only recently 
has arbitration been agreed to. There is therefore some 
justification for the doctors’ case. But it is difficult to 
believe that the Whitley machinery can ever work satis- 
factorily if, as is now proposed, either party to the dispute 
can take a dispute to arbitration without the consent of 
the other. 


The council’s other proposals are of more general interest. 
Part of the concern over arbitration arises from the Minister 
of Health’s power to make changes by regulation in the pay 
of the medical staff of hospitals without reference to the 
Whitley machinery. It is therefore proposed to limit the 
Minister’s powers in this respect and also some of his other 
powers which give him umnecessary control and wide 
discretion. 


Some of the proposals for reforming the hospital service 
will be controversial. There will be general agreement—at 
least outside Whitehall—with the by now well-known sugges- 
tion that hospitals should be financed by block grants. But the 
proposed reform of the regional boards, under which the 
members would be elected by the sectional interests con- 
cerned, is much more dubious. It is true that the present 
system of appointment by the Minister after consultation is 
undemocratic. But it is difficult to see that anything would 
be gained by substituting representatives elected on such @ 
limited franchise. They would be bound to regard them- 
selves as serving the interests of their own professions and 
Organisations first rather than the interests of the com- 
munity. 

. * * 


Three to Make a Quarrel 


By chance, it has not taken long for the Industrial | 
Disputes Order made last August to come before the Courts. 
In 1949, a joint committee representing municipal corpora- 
tions and town clerks made recommendations for increases 
in the salary scale of town clerks. The South Shields 
Corporation declined to give effect to these recommendations 
and twelve months ago the Society of Town Clerks, on behalf 
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h Shields member, reported to the Minister of 
a dispute had arisen under the old Order 1305 
and called for an arbitration by the National Arbitration 
Tribunal. After six months’ thought the Minister referred 
the dispute to that body but the arbitration had not been 
heard when Order 1305 perished and this year’s Order 
1376 of 1951) replaced it. The South Shields Corporation 
then applied to the High Court for an order prohibiting 
the new Industrial Disputes Tribunal from considering the 
matter, on the grounds that it was not a “trade dispute ” 
under the definition contained in the new Order. The High 
Court, last week, found for the South Shields Corporation 
and made the order of prohibition. 

The reasons for this decision emphasise one of the two 
important changes made by this year’s Industrial Disputes 
Order. One change was the abandonment of the “illegality” 
of trade disputes and lock-outs. That point was not involved 
‘a the South Shields decision. The other was the altera- 
tion in the definition of a “trade dispute.” Under Order 
1305, a trade dispute was any dispute involving one or more 
workmen or employers. Under the new regulation it is a 
dispute involving one or more employers but more than one 
workman; the workmen must be plural, not singular. 
Further, the dispute on the workmen’s side may only be 
referred to the arbitration of the new tribunal if it is reported 
to the Minister of Labour by a trade union. The South 
Shields case fulfilled the second condition ; it was reported 
by the Society of Town Clerks. It did not fulfil the first 
condition ; a town clerk employed by a municipal corpora- 
tion can never be in the plural. The assistant solicitors 
employed in his department may create a “trade dispute ” 
within the meaning of the new regulation. Their boss can 
not. If the aim of the trade unions, when the new order 
was under discussion, was to ensure that every trade dispute 
must come to arbitration through them, they have 
succeeded. They have also made certain, intentionally or 
not, that the individual specialist in any one employment 
must get some of his fellow workers to join with him if he 
is ever to be able to carry his dispute to arbitration. That 
may be of small practical importance, but as far as it goes 
it hardly makes for industrial peace. 


THE 
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* * * 
Poland Feels the Pinch 


__ Poland’s “ economic upsurge” isa favourite theme of 
its leaders and commentators ; but last week Mr Hilary Minc, 
Poland’s chief economic planner, and the most able economist 
in the satellite countries, treated this subject from a more 
unusual angle. He pointed out that rapid industrial develop- 
ment must involve many difficulties and hardships. More- 
over, he made it clear that it was the need to expand the 
armaments industry in face of “the acute manifestations of 
the aggressiveness of the imperialist camp” that made it 
imperative to press ahead more energetically than ever. This 
. the first time that a leader in any satellite country has 
spoken so plainly of rearmament, not “ peaceful socialist 
Construction,” as the major factor in their industrial plans. 


Mr Minc admitted that there were serious supply diffi- 
pe. including “ an acute shortage ” of meat, potatoes and 
; ec gre He said they were due to the different rates 
aa eg and agriculture were growing. By the 
bat we year, industrial production would be 168 per cent 
Sag . 1938 level ; but agricultural production, which in 
- a car Plan is given as its aim a modest 6 per cent 
Fi tel. 1938 level, wil not even achiove this owing to 

Lg e n r i r potat 
harvest. The Government is nol kine steeatie eforts 


‘0 stamp out “ kulak blackmail ” and bring the ts to 
a of their duty to provide for the industti 


he Seem is further remarkable for its frank admission 


supply difficulties, whatever the Government may 
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do or say, are bound to continue. The Polish Communists 
have always been particularly cautious about pushing ahead 
with collectivisation—the provéd Communist method of 
consolidating revolution in the countryside and the orthodox 
method of increasing food supplies for the towns. Mr Minc 
says plainly that the conditions for more rapid collectivisation. 
do not exist and that the Government cannot create them—in 
other words it does not know how to overcome the peasants’ 
opposition. Even Mr Minc does not go so far as to suggest 
that the Government should try to regain the peasants’ 
confidence by definitely calling off the collectivisation. He 
does not, in fact, follow his analysis of present difficulties 
with any new suggestions for remedying them ; the Polish 
worker is merely given to understand that he must tighten 
his belt. As Mr Minc is believed to have recently been to 
Moscow, and as his speech has been given great publicity, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that his dose of realism and 
warnings of austerity are designed ultimately to reach a 
wider audience behind the iron curtain. 


* * * 


Suitors for Asian Exports 


The countries of South East Asia are acquiring an 
embarrassing number of suitors for the favours of their 
export trade. Representatives of twenty-five gevernments, 
many of them fresh from the Commonwealth Conference on 
raw materials in London, gathered in Singapore last week at 
a trade promotion conference called by the UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. They were to hear 
first the Russians and then the Japanese promise them 
unlimited manufactured goods in exchange for raw materials 
produced in the area. This was the first time the voice of 
independent Japan has been heard at an internationg] con- 
ference, and it was inevitable that it should have embarked 
on a campaign for raw materials, promising, if it received 
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them, to provide the area with capital and consumer goods. 
it is evidence of. Japan’s determination to reconstitute itself 
the factory of the Far East.» Such promises sound somewhat 
stranger on Russian lips ; electrical generators and equip- 
ment, still being bought by Moscow from Britain, headed 
the list of Russian delicacies offered in exchange for tin, 
rubber, wool, jute, cotton and other materials. But Mr 
Migunov’s statement was sinister as well as strange. 


Since the Americans screwed down the controls on east- 
west trade, Moscow has shown several signs of real concern 
about its supplies of raw materials, Admittedly it has also 
put up a bold barrage of indifference in its various propaganda 
organs, but it was worried enough to add a conditional clause 
to its latest grain and timber agreements with Britain, to 
the effect that if it could get no rubber it would offer no 
grain and timber. It is, of course, equally true that the Soviet 
Union has no surplus of capital goods—in fact, it is much 
worse off in this respect than Britain—but it would be wrong 
to assume that it will therefore fail to find them, if South 
East Asia reacted seriously to its blandishments. In the 
Communist world somebody—for example Poles and Czechs 
—can always go without, if Moscow decides that it is neces- 
sary. Moreover, this bait is too vital a propaganda point 
for the Russians to be making frivolous promises. It is the 
first time that a Soviet delegate has specifically guaranteed 
the delivery of equipment to non-Cominform countries, and 
it must be regarded as Moscow’s answer to the Colombo 
Plan. 

The West has certainly shown itself acutely conscious of 
the need to meet the capital needs of the developing coun- 
tries. At the Commonwealth Conference, Mr Stokes gave 
an assurance that the rate of Britain’s exports to the Com- 
monwealth will be maintained at its 1950 level. But Mr 
Migunov has now shown just how important it is that Mr 
Stokes’s assurance should be fulfilled. Three days before 
the Singapore meeting, it was announced in Washington that 
the United States was considering the suspension of aid to 
Ceylon, because Ceylon had just shipped 5,500 tons of rubber 
to Communist China. The only effective way of ensuring 
that this kind of thing does not continue is not by cutting 
off aid, but by seeing to it that Ceylon can buy what it wants 
and needs with the money that it would earn by seHing its 
products to the West. 


Foreign Ministers for Bolivia 


Bolivia has had eight revolutions and seven Presidents 
in the last ten years ; it has had eighteen Ministers of Labour 
in four years, and eight Finance Ministers in eighteen months. 
Even among the smaller Latin American countries this is 
an unusually rapid turnover, and it is hardly surprising that 
the United Nations mission, which recently visited the 
country to see how technical aid could best be supplied, 
quickly concluded that “governmental and administrative 
instability” was the root cause of Bolivia’s economic diffi- 
culties. What is surprising is that Bolivia and the UN have 
agreed to make a vigorous attempt to tackle the problem by 
methods for which there is no precedent. 


Ten men with wide experience of administration in a 
number of different countries will, under. the agreement 
signed at La Paz this month, be appointed to senior posts 
in Bolivia’s civil service for periods of three to five years. 
They will not only have the right to make suggestions directly 
to the President and his ministers; they are also to be 
charged with carrying out sweeping reforms. They are to 
reorganise the Ministries of Finance, Labour and Agriculture, 
to organise a new Ministry of Mines and Economic Affairs, 
to stabilise the monetary system, to reform taxation, and to 
improve the ag of official personnel. They will also 
sit, with Bolivian Ministers, on a new council which will 
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decide the broad lines of economic and administratiy. 

If this experiment succeeds, other countries wh. } fon 
problems similar to those of Bolivia will be enco,, ond _ 
follow suit. Their natural antipathy to foreign inte cole 
in their domestic affairs may well be assuaged by th, face 
that these administrators will not be acting as U\ official 
but simply as employees of the Bolivian Governm. >: a 
by their recruitment from several different countric. The 
last point is of particular importance in Latin Amedia 
where there is strong feeling against any kind of tute|ace 4; 
the United States acting alone. a 
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Policy, 


* * * 


Planning in Lilliput 


For many years a widening public has been fascinated 
by the model village of Bekonscot, near Beaconsfield. 
fascinated by the ingenuity and skill with which the waist. 
high buildings have been made. In return, visitors through 
their entrance fees have contributed some thousands of 
pounds to charity. But the innocent amusements of the 
thirties are the crimes of the fifties. By official standards. 
Bekonscot is unplanned. Its builders failed to ensure that 
their acre was zoned for miniature development, and they 
have now met the fate that befalls all who imagine that 
common sense can ever justify any exception to a Ministerial 
Order. The Bucks County Council, as planning authority 
for the area, has made an enforcement order ; three Judges 
of the High Court have upheld it ; and unless the Minister 
himself intervenes (and it is a far cry from Bucks to Durham 
the county council, with the determination, if not the grace, 
of an elephant picking up a pin, will “liberate ’—the verb 
is outdated, but it still seems appropriate—the portion of 
Bekonscot which has been built since September 30, 1929. 
Any Act of Parliament can be reduced to absurdity. The 
county council has ensured that the 1947 Planning Act is no 
exeeption. 


Industrial Injuries 


The Government actuary has issued his first interim 
report on the working of the Industrial Injuries Act (HMSO, 
4d.). The industrial injuries scheme, which replaced work- 
men’s compensation on July §, 1948, is financed by contribu- 
tions from employed persons and their employers and by an 
Exchequer supplement of one-fifth of the combined contri- 
butions. Its benefits are divided into three parts. Injury 
benefit of 45s. a week is payable for a limited period—not 
more than twenty-six weeks—during total incapacity for work 
as a result of an industrial injury or disease. At the 
end of this period, disablement benefit is paid. which, 
like war pensions, varies in amount according ‘0 the 
assessment of the degree of disablement. For 100 per ceit 
disablement, the rate is 45s. a week, and for less than 20 
per cent a gratuity instead of a weekly pension is usually 
given. Like war pensions, the disablement pension ‘s paid 
irrespective of the amount of work the pensioner can do. and 
like war pensions it may be increased by an unemploysbility 
supplement and a constant attendance allowance ; a special 
hardship allowance is also given if the disabled person cannot 
take up employment of a standard equivalent to the work he 
was doing before. Thirdly, death benefit is payable to widows 
and other dependants if an insured person dies as the result 
of an industrial accident or disease. 

Since the actuary’s report covers only the first twen'y-one 
months of the scheme, by far the greater part of the expendi- 
ture in that period was on injury benefit. This amounted to 
£9,162,000 in the year 1949-50, and there is no reason for 
it to vary greatly from this amount in future. Older people 
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A TRIUMPH & AN OPPORTUNITY 


The more than international interest aroused by the Guide to Schwepp- 
shire demands a response. We hope, during 1952, to be able to reprint 
pages from our daily organ, THE SCHWEPPSHIRE POST, thus 
vividly pin-pointing, uniquely, SCHWEPPSHIRE’S LIFE TO-DAY. 

But opportunity shatters schedules. A General Election has given new 
meaning and fresh urgency. Here, then, is a preview of POST’S policy. 


| THE SCHWEPPSHIRE POST'S 





ELECTION MANIFESTO 


It is addressed to YOU 


This is a message. A message for YOU. For 
you, because YOU are one of 2,371 guaranteed 
SCHWEPPSHIRE POST readers, and though 
YOU diminished at first, now YOUR number is 
increasing daily. YOU will be bigger after 
October 25th. And why ? 

POST policyis YOUR policy. Politically, POST 
is for progress ; yet realises that tradition plays 
its part. Internationally, POST is fearlessly for 
Peace, remembering war’s honoured tradition. 
The country must remain alerted for defence, 
always recognising that the bogey of the atom 
bomb must not allow us to be ruled by 


scaremongers. We stand for Britain first, always 
remembering that the English-speaking peoples 
play their part, with the coloured peoples as their 
inseparable adjunct. For agriculture, the farmers 
must be absolutely free, and we must guide them 
to this freedom with the full co-operation of the 
Advisory Committees. POST is if possible 
even more for Youth ; with maturity standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Age. POST 
is for our heritage of health, is for our 


national heritage, this realm, this diadem, 
this moat. 
Stephen Potter 


.«. for ye that fare further, 


longer is the way ..% 
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A Coral Island Holiday 
after your New York trip 











Bermuda is favoured above most corners of the 
Its gentle climate, its beaches of warm pink sand and it 
; flowering trees, the charm of its old buildings an 
comfort of its modern hotels make Bermuda a very special 


place indeed. You can play golf or tennis, swim or sail 
go game-fishing or riding, enjoy carriage drives 


dancing under the stars. And you can relax—for Bermuda 
Mark VI J A G U A R is above all a restful place, where work-a-day cares float 


away on the warm water of the Gulf Stream. 





Powered by the world-famous XK120 engine One of the regular routes from London to Bermuda is ia 


New York, from which, in any case, Bermuda is readily 
reached. Why not take advantage of this, and enjoy a break 
there on your way home from a business trip to America. 
The currency is sterling. No limit on the amount yo 
may use there. 


Write for free illustrated booklet and information about far: 
hotel charges, to P.R. Officer, Bermuda Government Info: 


= . . Office, Regent House, 89 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 (Tel. Holborn 
The XK 120 Open and Fised Head Models are also on view at 0487), or any Travel Agent. 
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CONSULTATION 


Two forms of consultation are frequent 






at TI. No. 1 is full technical consultation 
with customers. No. 2 is expert consultation 
within TI itself, for TI is an organisation of 
49 factories in Britain, each with its specialised 
job. TI companies make cycles; cycle parts, 
precision steel tubes, electrical appliances, high pressure 
cylinders, gland packings, paint, aluminium alloy sheet, strip, 

extrusions. . . . Each feeds the whole TI fund of expert knowledge, 


available to all TI companies and to customers who consult them. 


Ti's FORTY-NINE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


« : 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 (TRAFALGAR 5633) 
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rand to have fewer accidents at work than younger people, 
but | his influence of an ageing population on expenditure is 
sfset by the fact that injury generally keeps a man away from 
work for a longer time the older he is. 

What is uncertain about the scheme is the cost of dis- 
‘hlement benefit, In the year 1949-50, expenditure on this 
was only £2,766,000. But, as the actuary points out, it will 
mount from year to year until each year’s crop of new awards 


,y the deaths of earlier beneficiaries. It is thus far 

9 say whether the £39 million credit balance at 
» the industrial injuries fund will be too great or too 
meet the scheme’s total liabilities. 


* * * 


Farming Prosperity Continued 


A comparative survey of the economic returns of 320 
farms in the eastern counties for the years 1949 and 1950* 
‘hows that, in this important. farming region at any rate, 
here has so far been no decline in the high general level 
f agricultural prosperity. Costs in 1950 increased by 9} per 
cent, largely because the subsidy on feedingstuffs was 


bil, 
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removed, but receipts went up by 10 per cent, as a result 
both of higher prices and-a larger turnover. Thus, despite 
its worse weather conditions, 1950 was a better year than 
its predecessor for farmers in this region. Average net farm 
income increased from £1,104 to £1,243, and the figure for 
the “profit surplus” (which is reached by deducting from 
net income the estimated value of the farmers’ own labour 
and a 4 per cent return on his working capital) was £610 
in 1949 and £730 in 1950. 


These are satisfactory results for farmers as a whole, 
although they disguise wide differences within the sample. 
In both years some 10 per cent of the farms worked at a loss 
while another 10-per cent earned a net income of over £3,000. 
Such differences underline the difficulty of the government 
in honouring its guarantee to agriculture without presenting 
some farmers with» enormous windfall profits, especially 
since rents (which are generally low) no longer perform their 
classic function of equalising natural advantages. Farmers 
on good soils tend to make high profits, whatever their level 
ot efficiency, 


Mechanisation is still proceeding rapidly. In the two 
years cove 


vered by the survey, the number of tractors increased 


dy one-sixth and that of combine harvesters doubled. This 
‘act is reflected in the rising annual cost of machinery repairs. 
[' would seem that mechanisation is undertaken more in 
order to free the farmer from his dependence on casual labour 
than t bring down his costs, and that the latter objective 
‘snot being achieved. This is a disturbing reflection on 


‘arming efficiency. 





* h { H 4! stig . + . . = 
Uniew 8%. im the Economic Organisation of Agriculture. 
“stsity of Cambridge Department of Agriculture. 5s., post free. 
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Sweet and Lovely 


So far the women politicians seem to be providing the 
comedy of the election campaign. Miss Pat Hornsby-Smith, 
the Conservative candidate for Chislehurst, took as the main 
theme of her election broadcast the poverty and hardship 
endured by the working classes today in contrast to the 
palmy prewar days when one could buy a suit for 505. 
Everyone, admittedly, is talking nonsense about the cost of 
living. Miss Hornsby-Smith’s remarks were not much more 
absurd than international comparisons of cost of living 
indices based neither on the same period nor on the same 
items of expenditure, or than comparisons of prices of subsj- 
dised foods with prices of the same foods abroad, But 
they were nonsense of a very challengeable kind. Ignoring 
Mr Gaitskell’s advice to check her statement about “ double 
wages and treble prices ” by the Monthly Digest of Statistics, 
Miss Hornsby-Smith promised to contribute to the funds 
of the Labour Party if she were proved wrong. Fortunately 
for her she did not specify the size of the donation. 


The palm, however, must go to Dr Edith Summerskill. 
She is touring her constituency of Fulham West in a caravan, 
to the signature tune of “ Sweet and Lovely,” because, as 
she is reported to have explained, “ the Labour party’s object 
is to introduce a little more sweetness into-the lives of the 
workers.” This announcement utterly confounds those 
critics who thought that Labour policy had reached a dead 


end, and details of Dr Edith’s programme are now eagerly 
awaited. 











Royal Tour 


¢ certainly have no knowledge of any period within 
the present century, till now, when it would have been 
thought advisable for Royalty to visit Manchester and 
Liverpool. As late as 1842, there were considerable riots 
in the manufacturing districts, and there were only brief 
periods through the whole century when they were not 
the seats either of suffering or outrage. The people were 
either in want of employment and food, or, hurried on 
by blind passions and mischievous leaders, were exciting 
commotion or attacking their employers, whom they sup- 
posed to be the cause of their sufferings. Till 1851, it 

» was scarcely reasonable to expect that the Sovereign 
should visit them, and till now they were studiously 
avoided. Liverpool, we believe, was mever before 
honoured by the presence of its Sovereign, and since the 
time of James I Manchester has been equally deprived 
of Royal smiles. Both places have now been visited by 
the Queen, and at both Her Majesty was received with 
exuberant joy. The people crowded to see and welcome 
her; the magistrates and gentry were not more delighted 
with her presence than were the multitude, and her com- 
ing amongst them occasioned a general holiday. The people 
saw im her the representative of the national power and 
the national justice ; the glories they inherit and the bless- 

, ings they share were all symbolised in the Queen, and 
they surrounded her with devoted hearts and rejoicing 
voices. That Her Majesty could visit these districts at 
all, is almost a matter of wonder; that she should visit 

H them and find the whole population orderly, joyous, and 
delighted, is, in contrast with the reputation given them 

by Tory politicians and advocates of Arcadian simplicity, 
as marvellous as any other marvel—the Great Exhibition 
itself—of this marvellous year. It can no longer be 
thought o: said that the rural population have a monopoiy 
of loyalty, and that Her Majesty may not as safely rely 
on the ardent attachment of her most skilful subjects, as 








on the blind devotion of the veriest clodhoppers whose 
ignorance is supposed to be the guarantee for their loyalty. 


Che Economist 


October 18, 1851 
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Letters to the Editor 


Uno’s Army of Experts 


Sir——In your issue of August 18th it 
is stated that “twenty-four countries, 
including Sweden, Brazil, Italy, Uruguay 
and Persia, have so far provided nothing 
all” tewards the United Nations 
éxpanded programme of technica] assist- 
As far as Brazil is concerned, the 
statement is not correct. By August, 
i9§1, the whole of Brazil’s contribution 
n technical services, scholarships and 
fellowships, valued at $460,000, had been 
made available to the UN Technical 
Assistance Administration. — Yours 
fexthfully, L. p—E A. NoGurrra Porto 

Comissao Nacional de Assistencia 

Tecmca, Rio de Faneiro 


As 


kar. 


{The words quoted occurred in a sum- 
mary of the latest report of the UN 
Technical Assistance Board, and it was 
made clear that they referred to the position 
on July 1, 1951.—Eprror.] 


Retreat From Rating 
Revaluation ? 


Sir—I was interested to read your 
note in your issue of September 29th. 

The matter of grants to the local 
authorities is one which must receive 
instant attention and I imagine if the 
case you make for England is good, that 
ior Scotland is more so. You may not 
be aware that the national average valu- 
avon per head, for Scotland, for pur- 
poses of the grant, is arrived at by 
taking the English average and adding 
25 per cent to it. This 25 per cent is 


supposed to compensate Scotland for 
higher local valuation which is in force. 
in England. The fact is that Scottish 
valuations are under constant review for 
all parts of the country. Accordingly, 
the level of valuation is much more in 
accord with present-day .circumstances 
than that prevailing in England. 

This injustice to Scotland is one 
which is well worth pointing out and one 
which you can add to the growing list 
of injustices which loca] authorities have 


suffered in recent years——Yours faith-— 


fully, Wa. Y. DARLING 


Edinburgh 


Agin the Government 


Sir,—* Pro Bono Publico’s” sugges- 
tions call for legislation. Such legis- 
lation is unlikely to secure high priority 
in any government’s programme. I 
suggest, therefore, as a slogan for 
electors to be going on with: “No Vote 
for any Sitting Member.”—Yours faith- 
fully, A. D. 


Electoral Arithmetic 


Sir,—In discussing the Cube Law you 
state that “rough corrections can be 
devised” for the bias against Labour in 
the electoral system. I hope you do not 
countenance the illogical method of 
adjustment now becoming popular, 
which makes a flat-rate deduction from 
the Socialists’ poll. This ignores the 
fact that what makes them weak in 


attack also makes them strong in}. ‘c,, e 
Because they have an unduly larce pyro. 
poruon of big majority seats. 1). 
an unduly small proportion . 
majority ones, and would be lik: 
things being equal, to lose mary 
at a slower rate than the Ci 
implies, 

However, other things are p qua] 
this time, because the disappes 
Liberal candidates in so many 
constituencies favours the Con: 
This may by accident make the 
Cube Law forecast more or Je: 
But the chance that two unrelatc: 
have cancelled each other out 
prove the suitability of this { 
technique to present British 
conditions.—Yours faithfully, 


CLARE Cav 
London, S.W.1 
[The possible corrections were dc cribed 
as “rough,” and the “cube lay ethod 
of forecasting was dismissed in « rticle, 
for reasons such as Miss Camp! ndi- 


cates.—Ep1iTor. ] 


As Simple as ABC 


Sir,—Gowers is right. Disin‘letion is 
an abhorrent word. A balloon is in- 
flated and deflated ; so is the cu ency. 
“ Disinflation ” is sheer moral cowardice. 
Whether we disinflate or deflaic, the 
consequences are identical. Dare to be 
a Humpty Dumpty. Show detiation 
who’s master.—Yours faithful!) 

Guy CHAPMAN 

The University, Leeds 


Books and Publications 


The Keynesian Prescription 


Economics of Employment. 


The combination of the title, the 
author's name, the publisher’s imprint 
and nearly 400 pages suggests another 
recondite sample of the massive 
American scholarship dedicated over the 
last few years to the New Economics. 
The suggestion is misleading. The 
scholarship is therein the background, 
but the exposition is strictly popular ; 
with the exception of a few carefully 
signposted pages, “Economics of Em- 
ployment” is aimed, with admirable 
accuracy, at the counterpart of the 
unscientific reader catered for by the 
scientific articles in Life. Its aim is to 
explain the need for, and the nature of, 
what Professor Lerner calls “ Functional 
Finance ”"—the central control of the 
level of expenditure as a means of 
ensuring full employment without infla- 
tion ; to analyse_and rebut the common 
arguments against its effective exercise ; 
to correct the view that it is applicable 
only as a remedy against depression ; to 
put its international aspects in perspec- 
live ; and to relate it to wider questions 
of political democracy. 

All these aims are carried out with 
admirable skill. The old technical brain- 


By Abba P. Lerner. 


McGraw-Hill. 386 pages. 345. 

twisters — propensity to consume, 
marginal efficiency of capital, necessary 
equivalence of saving and investment, 
and so forth—lose all their terrors in 
Professor Lerner’s hands ; and he goes 
through the legerdemain by which the 
compatible levels of employment and of 
national income are determined in a con- 
siderate slow-motion sequence revealing 
every step to the least receptive mind. 


For anyone who wants to know, without . 


previously going to the trouble of taking 
a complete course of economic theory, 
not merely the broad outlines of the 
Keynesian technique but the details of 
the Keynesian prescription, this is the 
book. 

It is, unfortunately, not only a master- 
piece of exposition ; it is also an awful 
warning. Mr Lerner brushes aside all 
possibility that a - purely monetary 
approach to the trade cycle may be 
inadequate, that the “frictional” un- 
employment of men - between - jobs, 
which, he realistically recognises, may 
itself be subject to wide cyclical fi - 
tions destructive to the statistical criteria 
of “functional finance.” He faces the 


enormous problem of accelerating wage 


demands with commendable honcsty, 
but proposes for its solution an adminis- 
trative and statistical device—a “ notional 
index of attractiveness” for cifferent 
occupations, according to which wage 
advances should be regulated in inverse 
proportion—for which existing adminis- 
trative and statistical techniques ale 
about as adequate as those of the | udors 
would have been to the nations! ‘calli 
setvice of today. His remedies ‘or the 
disincentive effect of the heavy | +xaton 
needed to keep down spending w <n the 
national] debt is increasing lead 10 4 
wilderness of partial state ownership 
and wholly private control, whic) pro 


vides no logical resting-place short of 
all-in socialism. At one point hc 's 
duced to falling back on that «c<p’y 


discredited piece of Socialist price policy 
theory, “the Rule” by which ™ rginal 
costs and marginal costs alonc should 
determine prices, all overheads being 
ignored. And throughout a book other 
wise distinguished for its inte!) ctual 
honesty he all doubts conccmng 
the gree wrath of “Functional 
Finance ” to an unwillingness '° ee 
it any place whatever in the amc 'Y 
ison daphenn Mr Lemer’s technique ! 
i *5 €cHnigi $ 
not that it is inherently a bad cr irrele- 
vant or politically unacceptab!< ‘¢c- 


er too thin. The com- 
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. but that he and other enthusiasts, 


; eat » United Nations’ expert advisers 
down, claim far too much for it, and so 
enco its inappropriate use to an 
extent likely progressively to defeat the 
very ends which they desire. The 
ore light of the British economy 
‘nould serve aS a warning, if not to 
Ke s of a thinly disguised totali- 


tarian persuasion, at least to liberals such 
Terner claims to be. 


A Bengali Adrift 


The Autobiography of an Unknown 
By N. C, Chaudhuri. 


516 pages, 2158. 


‘Inde cest moi” says Mr Chaud- 
huri. He is quite wrong. No one could 
be less typical. He is a Bengali_ who, 
although he has lived for years in Delhi 
as a script-writer for the radio, talks 
only of Bengali life and Bengali thought. 
He is a Brahma, a reformed sect of 
Hinduism which is virtually confined 
to Bengal’s more anglicised intelli- 
gentsia. He is a scholar whose favourite 
reading in his youth was the Encyclo- 
padia Britannica ; he was top of the list 
in his, B.A. and he has a knowledge of 
French and the classics -very rare in 
India ; it is unfortunate that one of the 
results is that he cannot see three boat- 
men punting a boat on an East Bengal 
backwater without being reminded of a 
trireme, or a village mother bewailing 
the departure of a married daughter 
without mentioning Mme de Sévigné. 
Above all, the self-criticism so prevalent 
among Hindus takes with him an almost 
morbid form. He is unable to see any- 
thing good in India that has not come 
from outside, or anything, except putre- 
laction, in the orthodox Hinduism which 
still Keeps the mass of his countrymen 


Indian. 


moral and content. He seems never to 
have been pro-British; indeed, he 
shared, for short periods, the sentiments 
of all the great nationalist movements 


‘rom 1910 on; yet he sees in indepen- 
dence only corruption and the black 
market, a mere pause before another, 
and necessary, foreign domination, 


His book closes to all intents and pur- 
poses in 192t and the events of 
suosequent years are referred to only in 
parenthesis. This early close inevitably 
imits him to his childhood in Mymeu- 
singh and his early manhood in Calcutta. 


About the rest of India there is virtually 
nothing. For Gandhi himself he has a 
most limited affection, for Chaudhuri is 
an intellectual snob ; he has no faith in 
the people and little but patronage for 
the Mahatma’s “ servile morality ” which 
he compares with that strain in 
Christianity which derives from what he 
considers its low-class origins. 

Nevertheless, Mr Chaudhuri’s is an 
important book, for nowhere else can 
one find so clearly portrayed the ideals 
and the decadence of that anglicised 
middle-class of Bengal which once led 
India, and is now so crushed. Mr 
Chaudhuri’s parents represented this 
class at its best. His father was an up- 
country lawyer, practising in minor 
courts in a provincial town of 16,000 
people. He once broke away and tried 
to run a bicycle shop in Calcutta but it 
failed. It seems unlikely that he can ever 
have earned more than {2 or £3 a week ; 
yet he was a man deeply interested in 
philology, with a real feeling for English 
kiterature, and of the highest moral 
standards. He used no influence, he 
associated with no bribe-takers. His 
mother was a woman of even more rigid 
honesty. The whole society in which 
they lived was one where a know- 
ledge of Thucydides and of Shakespeare 
was valued above either money or posi- 
tion; no sin was worse than the 
flaunting of wealth. 

Today this society is dead; perhaps 
what killed it was the partition of 
Bengal in 1905, which turned so many 
of Bengal’s best youth, including at one 
time Mr Chaudhuri’s own brother, into 
terrorists fighting against the British 
whose culture they had loved so much. 
Mr Chaudhuri portrays admirably the 
suddén shift from humanism to the 
cult of the revolver. Bengal has ever 
since been adrift from its moorings ; no 
one has explained how and why better 
than Mr Chaudhuri. ‘ 


A Different Civilisation 


Summing-up on Russia. By Stephen 
Graham. Ernest Benn. 224 pages. 18s. 


Most of the books written on Soviet 
Russia have been by observers who have 
only known Russia since the revolution. 
Of those who were familiar with the old 
Russia before 1917—now very few in 
number—the majority have been anti- 
pathetic to the Communist regime, but 


* O15 


there are some who in spite of a dislike 
of communism retain an enthusiasm for 
the Soviet world just because it is 
Russian. Their attitude is the opposite 
of that of western observers who approve 
of the socialist ideals of the revolution, 
but are repelled by the specifically 
Russian qualities of the new society. 
Mr Stephen Graham is one who refuses 
to interpret Russia in terms of western 
experience and values. 

It is difficult to bring home to German, 
Englishman or American that she is no 
to be measured alongside western civili- 
sation, and that instead of going ahead or 
lagging behind, Russia is just different. 

Hence his picture of Russia is a curious 
mixture of the admirable and the 
horrible, and there is a minimum of 
definitive judgment. He claims that 
there has been in Russia “a clean sweep 
of old-fashioned privilege associated 
with family, wealth and place in society,” 
and makes it clear that he finds this con- 
dition attractive ; on the other hand, he 
emphasises the fundamental disregard 
for human life in Russia, where “ death 
has been reduced to be a trivial occur- 
rence ” and where “ you are old at forty 
and look like a wizard at fifty.” 


It is another world, and the author 
conveys the impression that it is not so 
bad for Russians—at least for young 
Russians — however nightmarish its 
tyranny and inhumanity may be for 
people brought up in the tradition of 
western civilisation. His criticism of 
the Soviet system is made not so much 
from the point of view of western 
individualism and democracy as from 
that of the Christian religion, and not in 
its western, but in its Russian, form. 
He writes that he was “much moved 
and inspired” by Russian Christianity 
as he knew it before the revolution, and 
regarded it, “stemming in part from 
Dostoievsky,” as “a revivifying influence 
which would increasingly affect the 
spiritual life of Christian people in 
England and America.” He recognises 
that the restored Orthodox Church in 
Russia is a tool of the state, but from the 
fact that the Communists had to restore 
it infers that religion is still a powerful 
force, and points out that “ the live part 
of the Christian community must seem 
dead because it is mute.” 

This muteness Mr Graham also finds 
in Soviet Russian literature, his chapter 
on which is perhaps the most interesting 
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in the book. He shows how everything 
now written in Russia must conform to 
the official picture of the happy~ Soviet 
life; “ in some of the industrial centres,” 
he says, “there is worse misery than 
Dostoievsky ever depicted, but it does 
not get a page in contemporary novels.” 


The Tool of Planning 


An Introduction to National Income 
and Income Analysis. By Richard 
Ruggles. McGraw-Hill. 349 pages. $4.00. 


345 


National Income _ Behaviour. By 
Thomas C. Schelling. McGraw-Hill. 291 
pages. 38s. 6d, 


Since the war, national income account- 
ing has become the vogue in economics, 
but few books have treated the subject 
in sufficient detail to enable the less 
advanced student of economics to appre- 
ciate its use as a tool in analysing 
current problems. The pioneer work in 
this field was done many years ago by 
British economists; more recent 
developments have come from the 
United States, where the subject has 
been closely studied both in the univer- 
sities and by government economists. 


Two books published in America 
complement each other in this field, It 
is unfortunate that they have appeared 
more than eighteen months apart, for 
their joint contribution to an under- 
standing of this subject is not so 
apparent as it would otherwise have 
been. Both serve, from different points 
of view, as introductions to national 
income and national income analysis. 
Mr Ruggles’s book appeared first. It 
is indeed an introduction, but, let it be 
said at once, the author is addressing 
students of economics and not laymen, 
though the general reader will un- 
doubtedly find it of some value. The 
system of national accounts is built up 
from accounts of individual firms and 
government agencies, item by item, so 
that the whole structute is clearly 
visible. An interesting feature is the 
development of the theory of commodity 
flow which traces the movement of the 
main groups of commiodities through 
the economic system ; this analysis has 
an obvious value for guiding economic 
policy in periods when raw materials 
are scarce. The book also gives the 
sources from which American data on 
the various items can be compiled. The 
second part shows how the national 
accounts can be used as tools of 
economic analysis, and the examples are 
taken from American experience span- 
ning the period 1929 to 1947. 

Mr Schelling has set out to accom- 
plish a different task; his book is an 
introduction to the algebraic form of 
national income analysis. It is claimed 
that the reader does* not require any 
previous acquaintance with mathe- 
matics. Such a claim, however, is 
difficult to substantiate because it is not 
the logic of mathematics that many 
readers fail to grasp but the basic con- 
cept that relationships and trends can 
be denoted by symbols. The various 
algebraic contortions are indeed 


explained in the text, buf only the 
stoutest of hearts will not be scared by 
a series of interrelated mathematical 
symbols proving the simple fact that 
national income consists of consumer 
expenditure and non-consumer expendi- 
ture, Nevertheless, mathematics is an 
extremely useful technique for econo- 
mists, for it reveals implicit assumptions 
in arguments and enables the simul- 
taneous operation of different inter- 
relationships to be seen. Mr Schelling 
has shown very effectively how fairly 
simple mathematical techniques can be 
used to analyse business cycles and 
problems relating to fiscal policy. 


It will take something easier than 
either of these books to bring home the 
lessons of national income to the general 
public, but they at least have the merit 
of bringing that stage one step nearer 
and of being simpler, and more 
systematic than other books on this 
subject. 


African Peoples 


Seven Tribes of British Central Africa. 
Edited by Elizabeth Colson and Max 
Gluckman, Oxford University Press. 409 


pages. 37s. 6d, 


This is an indispensable book for any- 
body who is engaged in the government 
of African peoples. As it is concerned 
with some of the most important tribes 
of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
it happens to have special topical interest. 
If Mr Griffiths can be persuaded to read 
this book he may begin to understand 
why the native races of Central Africa 
are bound to object to federation. 
Nobody knows exactly how many 
tribes (that is traditionally more or 
less independent political units) there 
are in central Africa. Those of Northern 
Rhodesia alone probably run into three 
figures. The seven tribes described here 
are a chance selection brought together, 
it seems, simply because they have 
recently been studied by anthropologists. 
Their total population is not more than 
that of Northern Ireland. Yet under- 
neath certain common patterns of 
administration due to British rule, they 
represent quite different kinds of 
political society and a considerable range 
of differences in social custom. What 
they have in common is a basic sub- 
sistence economy, now much overlaid by 
a money economy geared to labour 
migration and some cash crop farming, 
and a common subjection to British rule 
which the authors imply is often felt to 
be alien and irksome. A veneer of 
Mohammedanism in some tribes, and of 
Christianity in all its denominations in 
others, makes for further complications. 


The tribes described are the Barotse, 
the Tonga, the Bemba, the Ngoni, the 
Nyakyusa of Tanganyika, the Yao of 
Nyasaland, and the Shona of Southern 
Rhodesia. Each of these is discussed 
by the anthropologist who studied it, 
and there is in each article a 
fairly full, though sometimes rather 
technical, account of the family system of 
the tribe, as well as of the village 
organisation, which seems to be bewilder- 
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ingly variable, rules of land tenure .,, 
the general effect of modern ec. ™ 
and political developments, Exo» jen; 
bibliographies are included. The 90} 
is weakest on the economic side - 
has one serious lack. It needs a 

summing up the main points of y- 
resemblance and difference amon 
tribes, particularly in relation to » 
changes, Nevertheless the light i: ; 
on African tribal customs and con 
make it required reading for th: 

would solve the’ problems | tral 
Africa. | 


Shorter Notices 


Farming Machinery. By A. f 
Faber and Faber. 220 pages, 


Mr Lees understands farming a. 
machines. He has farmed the hard . 
can therefore appreciate the savine 
and of human wear and tear broug! 
by the application of mechanical pov 
the farm. And his practical ex nce 

events his enthusiasm for machine. from 
blinding him to their limitation: The 
result 1s a sensible book which no: only 
describes a very wide range of machinery 
and equipment but also deals with some of 
the problems likely to arise when using 
them. The many illustrations are excellent, 
It is a book for farmers, but much of it. 
such as the chapter on capitalisation and 
sections on the application of power to the 
small farm, will interest others concerned 
with the economics of agriculture. Mr 
Lees always writes vividly ; sometimes he is 
provocative, For example, most people 

like to see a cut in food prod 
costs, but few would accept Mr. Lees’s sug- 
gestion that a cut of 20 per cent in the cost 
of living could “be quickly and easily 
achieved by bringing our agricultur.! pro- 
duction and distribution methods right up 
to date.” 


rT to 


Ichon 


The Fourth Republic of France; 
Constitution and Political Parties. 
By O. R. Taylor. Royal Ins 
International Affairs. 221 pages. 


The task of the reviewer of this book 
would be easier if it were clearer \ its 

pose was, or for whom it was intended. 
t is one of those worthy but unfortunate 
publications that is neither interesung 
enough to attract the general reader nor 
detailed or novel enough to demand the 
attention of the specialist. It is difficult to 
see why it should qualify for s S- 
tinguished an imprint. 

Mr Taylor divided his book into 
three parts. The first deals with the for- 
mation of the Constitution and wth the 
contents of that document. This p:rt 's 
marred the fact that Mr Taylor often 
fails to distinguish between what is new 
to the Fourth Republic, and wha » 0 
accordance with French constiucona 


tradition. He does not make it clear that 
the electoral law is not part of the (on- 
stitution. The second part deals wii) tne 
structure and tendencies of the pirtic. 


There is some useful information ‘cre, 
especially on the overseas groups ; 1! the 
section is too short, and the profess.ons o! 

parties are taken too closely a\ (hel 
ce value. The last section is a narritve 
of cabinet crises intended to demon tc 
the fact that French political tradition anc 
the structure have been more vag 
pelling forces in dictating the course © 
events than have the reforms of the Cons! 
tu 


tion. The is of cabinets and parlia- 
mentary tivislon tots is usefui. 


a? 
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THE TEST 


TILL some political leader please bring this 
W -jection down to earth by talking otherwise 
than in vague generalities about the problem of 
chief importance: How can both sides of industry 
he cot to hasten the changes without which Britain 
will fail to earn her liowng ?- 


The facts are clear. To earn the bread and 
butter for our population we need still higher 
output per man. There ts a shortage of labour. 
Particularly there is a shortage of skilled men in 
essential industries such as coal and transport. 


There is a hang-over from the 1930’s of 
arrangements by both sides of industry that 
restrict output. Organisation is not fully efficient. 
Manpower is being wasted. 


Two things are mecessary. One is a wages 
policy recogmsing the value of the skilled essential 
worker over the rest. ‘The Government and the 
T.U.C. have wrestled with the problem of a wages 
policy, but the rank and file have proved slow to 


face the need. 


THE & 





———— 


The second necessity ts to sweep away restrictive 
practices, in which much more progress would have 
been made had not the Labour Party’s majority been 
so slender in 1950. It is not a political debating 
point but a fact that the greatest obstacle, so far as 
the unions are concerned, is the workers’ fear of a 
Conservative Government. 


But unless these two problems are solved— 
getting skilled workers where they are needed and 
ending the waste of men—a falling standard of 
hving cannot be arrested. 


Chatter about the cost of living means nothing | a 


unless the talkers face these problems of earning a 
liwng at all. The traditional Tory cure-all—a 
pool of unemployed—has had its advocates, but 
is repugnant to the country. Democracy can find 
a better way if it will; it does not want anyone to 
bury his head in the sand. 


Will the parties say clearly what action ts in their 
minds on these crucial questions? That is the test 
of statesmanship, . 


Reprinted from the 
editortal column of the 
Daily Mirror of Oct. 
‘2. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale—over 4,400,000 
—exceeds that of any 
ther daily newspaper in 


the world, 
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ay. re With the Vickers Vimy is associated a truly 
zit epoch-making event in flying history. For it was 

in thts aircraft, in 1919, that Alcock and Brown 

made the first non-stop flight across the Atlantic, 
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and providing the quickest 
and most efficient method of office inter-communication. 
The Loudspeakerphone is completely secret in operatio: 
and its simple push-button call system gives instant and 
foolproof contact. 


It is not a rental system, you make one payment only. 
PRICE: 
Standard Master Unit for 6 extensions £22 - 10-0 
Standard Master Unit for 10 extensions £23 - 10-0 
Extension Units (each) £4- 5-0 
NO PURCHASE TAX 


SEND TO-DAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


The Edison SwanElectric Co.Ltd. 


155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, & Branches 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 
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Austin’s new Seven is here—the greatest event in 


‘ | 


post-war motoring. Its performance is startling — speed | 





in excess of 60 m.p.h., petrol consumption up to 50 m.p.g. | 
And look at the room . . . the styling . . . the refinements! | 
Austin’s success with high-performance, dependable | 
cars has made this new Seven .. . today’s Seven ...a 
car that will open the eyes of the world. 
30 b.h.p. 4-cylinder O.H.V. engine! Independent 


front suspension ! Four rear- 
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22%, per annum 
ear ere ats ae Income tax borne by the Society 


SEE THE Sums to a total holding of £5,000 are 


— for investment in the Abbey National. 
GREAT AUSTIN RANGE For further particulars, apply for a copy of the 
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Society's Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





| Egyptian Lesson 


Washington, D.C. 


HOUGH they may both be different aspects of the same 
et problem, the strategic defence of the Middle East, the 
Persian and Egyptian crises have been treated very differ- 
ently, not only by the State and Defence Departments, but 
also by the press and, as far as it is possible to judge, by the 
public. It is easy to find selfish reasons for the difference— 
that it was only the British who were being kicked about in 
Persia while the Suez Canal is of strategic value to the 
United States—but they would not provide a true explana- 
tion. The real reasons are to be found in the impact of the 
two situations on some of the most persistent American 
myths 


In Persia nothing was clear. In the first place, it was an 
oil company which was in trouble_and, despite the scrupu- 
lous record of American oil companies in modern times, the 
original John D. Rockefeller is not yet forgotten. There- 
fore, regardless of any theoretical belief in the sanctity of 
international obligations, there was an instinctive inclination 
to take the side of a small country against a large company— 
especially when the small country was represented by such 
a challenging addition to the world’s gallery of eccentrics as 
Dr Mossadegh. 


Side by side with the John D. Rockefeller myth, how- 
ever, there has grown up in the last two or three years the 
complimentary, or Aramco, myth. This is the story, and it 
has the advantage of being largely true and only slightly 
inflated by the American Arabian Oil Company’s public 
relations officers, of an oil company which, by its tact and 
benevolence, and its sense of international responsibility, has 
won the heart of King Ibn Saud and is busily developing 


his country to the point where the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as a rose. 


Against this myth could be put the innumerable tales of 
travellers returning from Persia—of the Union Jack inso- 
lently flying over Abadan while Aramco only flew the Saudi- 
Arabian flag ; of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company charging the 
Persians more for the tiny quantity of their own petrol which 
they consumed themselves than they charge in the British 
Isles, a mistake American companies have never made ; of 
the British government getting more in taxes than the Persian 
government did in royalties. If any of these stories were 
talse nobody took any of the elementary steps to deny them 
and create a better impression against the day when the 
understanding of the American people would be needed. 


It was against the background of a public opinion which 
had heard of such things and which enjoyed seeing a British 
sovernment, committed to a policy of nationalisation, hoist 
° Its own petard, but which was also aware of the import- 
ance of the Middle East and, particularly, of its oil, that 
the State Department had to operate. Nobody in the Depart- 


1 
out 


~e they did expect it from the British government. It is 


mar as Dr Mossadegh and his advisers.. How could the 
“nited States support a government in a policy which it had 





not got—a government which was prepared neither to nego- 
tiate nor to use force? 


The only policy which London seemed to have was to wait 
for the fall of Dr Mossadegh, an eventuality which, rightly as 
it appears, the American Government considered unlikely. 
The State Department thinks it did what it could. It removed 
Mr Grady because the British did not think he was helpful, 
but nobody removed Sir Francis Shepherd. It warned 
American companies not to try to step into Anglo-Iranian’s 
shoes, though it had no authority to do so, but nothing was 
done to make Anglo-Iranian, as an organisation, more palata- 
ble to the Persians. The directors, who are believed to have 
a large share of responsibility for the debacle, are still running 
the company. Mr Harriman worked his hardest to bring 
the Persian Government to the point where negotiations could 
begin again, but when he thought he had succeeded, the 
British rejected the note of September 20th, against his 
advice and, not for the first time, in the view of Washington, 
gave the British public a misleading explanation. 


Such is the sad story of Persia, as seen from Washington. 
For any number of reasons the American public was never 
more than half-hearted in its support of the British position. 
For these and many more reasons, chief among which was 
the British Government’s own irresolution, the American 
Government, desperately as it wanted to find a solution, was 
never able to be more than half-hearted in its support of the 
British tactics. 


*® 


There is no reason to expect the same kind of tragic mis- 
understanding over Egypt. The American Government will 
operate from the beginning against the background of a 
public opinion which has almost no sympathy for a country 
that for years has sedulously and successfully courted 
enmity. If there are two groups on whose support small 
countries starting out on an anti-British campaign can usually 
count, they are the Zionists and the anti-monarchists. Yet 
even at this moment the Egyptians cannot make any kind of 
public statement without managing to insult Israel ; and King 
Farouk’s matrimonial peculiarities and his well-advertised 
honeymoon at the gambling tables have created a distaste in 
the United States which has overflowed to engulf all the 
Egyptian ruling classes. 


The State Department has, therefore, no domestic reasons 
for pulling its punches and it is in no. mood to do so. Mr 
James Reston the other day in the New York Times quoted 
an official’as saying: 


we are not opposed to changes in that part of the® world 
but we are Opposed to any more blackmail ; we are opposed 





ment ever expected rational behaviour from the Persians, - 


(to argue with the contention that London was just as 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY "’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
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to the defiance of legitimate international agreements ; and 

we are opposed to the creation of military situations which 

will benefit nobody but the Russians. 

And the Egyptian Ambassador’s contention, at an ill-fated 
press conference which he had the temerity to call, that the 
Egyptian army would, after a year or two’s training, be able 
to defend the Suez Canal is not believed to accord with the 
latest estimates of the Defence Department. Egypt would 
not be able to defend the canal, it is generally thought, 
against the Brooklyn Dodgers, a baseball team which has not 
covered itself with glory this year. 

As much as anything else, it is the patent dishonesty of 
the introduction of the draft Bill for abrogation of the 
treaties which has annoyed Washington. The new proposals, 
of the imminence of which the Egyptian Government was 


_ advised two weeks ago, contained, as far as anybody in the 
American Government knew, all the safeguards of the 


Egyptian position for which the Ambassador had been asking 
during the last few months, The only reason for the 
precipitate action, therefore, must be a desire to embarrass 
the Western powers and play domestic politics. The 
Ambassador has, no doubt, been acting in good faith. Egypt 
is not the only Middle Eastern country which habitually 
betrays its Ambassador by using him as an innocent smoke- 
screen, behind whose obviously genuine protestations it can 
plot. in comfort. 

Mr Philip Toynbee explained to readers of the New York 
Times Magazine a couple of weeks ago that “the form of 
nationalism which is raging in Iran just now is very unlike 
the forms we have in the West... it has almost nothing to 
do with patriotism.” Not very long ago few Americans 
would have. understood what he meant. Lately, however, 
they have been getting some lessons. The lesson given by 
the Egyptians is not only the clearest they have been given 
but it is also the most magnificently mistimed. The United 
States has béen very careful not to offend small powers ; it 
has listened with a straight face to endless imagined 
grievances ; it has soothed those whose “just aspirations ” 
could not be fulfilled tomorrow morning; it has tried to 
sympathise with the most absurd excesses of adolescent 
nationalism. But its temper is becoming a-little strained. 
It is more interested in internationalism than nationalism. 
The United States. proposed and supported the United 
Nations as an organisation affording each nation a forum 
in which it could argue its case as an equal. It did not 
support it as a body to which countries could go screaming 
for help when they were in trouble, but whose degisions 
they would haughtily disregard as “an insult to national 
sovereignty” when they were unfavourable. Egypt may 
well find that it is the country which went too far. 


Judicial Process 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


It may have been only the tidy mind of a clerk drawing 
together judicial matters for the Senate’s consideration which 
bracketed the fight between President Truman and Senator 
Douglas over two judicial appointments in Illinois with 
the réquest of the Judicial Conference for the creation of 
nineteen new federal judgeships. But the net effect of this 
day’s work was to emphasise Senatorial precedent and pre- 
rogative ; it gave warning that in the appointment of the 
nineteen new federal judges the Senators would continue to 
defend their rights. 


Technically the power to appoint federal judges belongs 
to the President, though he must secure the Senate’s consent. 


LL NRE EE SIRS EE 
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In practice, this means that the Senator in whose Cistrict 
the appointee is to serve expects, if he is a member the 
President’s party, to offer suggestions to the Presiden: o; 
to be asked to confer and agree before the choices arc sent 
to the Senate. Why, in the case of the Illinois judgeships, 
Mr Truman chose to forget this custom is not clear. |}; 
may, of course, have had something to do with the -. mou; 
that Senator Douglas was a not impossible Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency’ In any event, the Senate 
stood behind the Senator. With nineteen new judy ships 
coming up any one of them may have to reckon with Presi- 
dential forgetfulness, and need similar. support. 

The importance of these incidents goes beyond a mcmen- 
tary political skirmish to the question that periodically 
agitates both bar and bench; how can the best judicial 
abilities in the country be secured for the highest courts ? 

Both of the obvious alternatives, appointment and e!ection, 
are in use. Election of certain local and state judees was 
introduced fairly recently in an attempt to free the judiciary 
from the control of political bosses. It has not had notable 
success. Few responsible people would suggest thar the 
elective method be extended to the federal court <ystem, 
which extends as a separate blanket over local and state 
courts and must in certain instances resolve disputes between 
the states. -Yet distinguished appointments are made only 
by men who understand she country’s need for them and 
value the power to make them, The President mus: be of 
that calibre, so must the ‘Senators who vote to confirm or 
refuse to confirm his choices. Otherwise, murmurs arise 
that the best men are passed over, the recommendations of 
bar associations denied, and that the courts are becoming 
too subject to political pressure. The party in power also 
is accused of forgetting the high place which the judiciary 
must occupy in a democracy which expects it to act asa 
balance-wheel for the executive and the legislative branches 
of government. 


* 


Such murmurs have been endemic since President Roose- 
velt first struggled to persuade the Supreme Court that 
reforms of the New Deal were constitutional, and then 
threatened to render it more tolerant by adding six new 
judges of his own choosing. His plan was defeated, but 
it left his party saddled with the charge that to Democrats 
party loyalty is more important than justice, political useful- 
ness more to be sought than judicial skill and experience. 
On balance, Mr Roosevelt’s judicial appointments may have 
been no worse than those made by his Republican pre- 
decessors, but too many of his judges seemed to have been 
chosen for their political assets. 

Mr Roosevelt’s successor needed no such example to 
persuade him of the superior virtues of loyal party members 
in any post. Republicans go so far as to charge thal We 
prestige of the Federal courts has been appreciably lowered 
by eighteen years of Democratic appointments. At !c2s! one 
recommendation now pending would suggest that the »:o<¢ss 
is still going on. 

Few Democrats are frank enough to retort that men whose 
programme of reform amounts, in fact, to revolution nev [ne 
judges on their side ; in any event, the political appo' men! 


. of judges persists although the New Deal revolution »» 20” 


history. Today, every Supreme Court justice who bu'ked 


* Mr Roosevelt has died or retired. Between 1937. wh? 


he made his first appointment in the person of M: !luge 
Black (a Senator from Alabama whose judicial exper 
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then consisted of eighteen months as a police magistrate), and 
1951 the court has come to be composed of five men who 
owe their posts to Mr Roosevelt and four who were appointed 
by Mr Truman. The oldest and most distinguished for legal 
abilities is Mr Justice Frankfurter, born in Vienna in 1882 
and professor at the Harvard Law School for twenty-five 
years. The youngest is Mr Justice Clark, born in Texas in 
1899. Only three of these justices had sat as judges in lesser 
courts before elevation to the Supreme Court, but three had 
served one or more terms as Senator, a fourth had sat for 
twelve years in the House of Representatives, one had been 
mayor of a major city. 


These men do not, as did their predecessors, appear in 
photographs as grave archetypes of dignity and wisdom. 
They look as bewildered and contentious as the rest of the 
population. Remembering that they were picked by two 
presidents of the same political party in the short span of 
fourteen years, their failures to see matters from a single 
point of view are as surprising as they are frequent. Time 
and responsibility are welding them into a court, but it is 
still a court whose verdicts are characterised by an extra- 
ordinary number of individual opinions, concurring or dis- 
agreeing, written by men conscious that their judicial reputa- 
tions are still in the making. 


This diversity gives the court a contemporary liveliness, 
but deprives it of the aura that goes with the sure conscious- 
ness of superior authority. The decisions of the court have 
lost none of their binding force, the sessions of the court 
are opened with traditional care, the older counsel still 
appear before it in frock coat, striped trousers and pearl- 
pinned cravat. But even the young among the spectators 
miss the values which went with great reputations, grey 
beards and conscious dignity. 


The autumn session, opened on October Ist without any 
of the fanfare that attends its British equivalent, faces 
problems very much on the public mind. One of the court’s 
first decisions was to refuse to reconsider the case of the 
eleven Communist leaders, sentenced by Judge Harold 
Medina after a long series of contentious hearings. This 
means that the constitutionality of the Smith Act, which 
makes membership in the Communist Party a crime, is now 
settled. Several other Communist cases are on the docket, 
including that of Miss Judith Coplon, tried in two district 
courts with varying results.” The court has been asked to 
decide whether Negroes can be segregated from white 
children in certain southern schools, whether transport com- 
panies have the right to force their riders to listen to the 
radio, whether Captain Dollar gets his steamship line back 
from the government, and Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
goes to jail for not returning it sooner. Every year about a 
thousand appealed cases seek the court’s attention. Of these 
it agrees to take up a much smaller number, for the Supreme 
Court considers only cases which involve important points 
of law. 


Below the Supreme Court the federal system fans out 
to eleven circuit courts of appeal, each under a Supreme 
Court justice (the name dates from the time when the 
justices rode circuits on horseback), eighty-four district trial 
courts which are the foundation of the system, and a brace 
of special courts for special purposes. The federal courts 
have a high degree of individual autonomy, but in recent 
years they have been drawn closer and given standards for 
comparison by two new devices, the Judicial Conference, 
which is the governing body for the administration of the 
federal courts (except for the Supreme Court), and the 
Administrative Office, which is the operating agent for the 
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Conference. It is in their annual reports that onc find 
such astonishing bits of information as the fact hat “ 
cost of federal justice to the taxpayer in 1951 was a 
$25 million, less that one-fourteenth of 1 per ce: of the 


federal budget. 


American Notes 
Taft’s Hat in the Ring 


Senator Taft, who has been openly fingering his ha: 
since his great victory in Ohio in 1950, has caused little 
surprise by tossing it into the ring for the Republican Pres. 
dential nomination. It has been there before. notably in 
1940 and 1948. Mr Taft has announced his acceptance of 
an invitation to run in the Wisconsin primaries, an invitation 
of some significance since it has been extended by forme; 





“A Sensational Announcement, Folks! — ” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 





supporters of Mr Harold Stassen. In the primaries voters of 
each party indicate their preferred candidate, though the 
delegates to the convention are not bound by the results. 


Senator Taft has taken the plunge early, but he is a highly 
cautious and professional politician ; he has apparently satis- 
fied himself that the disadvantages of making himseli a target 
for all other ambitious contenders are outweighed by the 
advantages of being able to make hay while his chic! nva. 
General Eisenhower, keeps his nose to the European grind- 
stone. The interesting question is what effect this carly 
announcement will have upon the Republican politicians 
already deeply involved in forwarding General Eisenhower s 
candidacy, and on the General himself. The procession © 
Republican visitors who have been beating a path to th 
General’s door have come away with much hope, but lit 
tangible satisfaction. It may be that the General has n0 
made up his mind. But nothing is more likely to help him 
to do so than the news that Senator Taft is already in ‘he 
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field. Whatever Senator Taft says, his supporters make no 
secret of their belief that in him they have a candidate who 
will oppose Administration policy lock, stock and barrel. 


Even with a Congress in which the predominantly inter- 
nationalist Democrats outnumber the Republicans, General 
Eisenhower's prestige and potential political influence have 


naen needed again and again to save important aspects of 
foreign legislation. 
Ir may be that General Eisenhower still hopes for a 


nomination by acclamation, without having to lift a finger 
«9 get it. Very few of the experienced politicians arrayed 
ander his banner believe that this is practical politics, even 
‘a his case. They will think so even léss now that Senator 
Taft’s campaign for convention delegates has begun in 
earnest. Prolonged uncertainty, too, is hard on a coalition 
which already is showing some signs of strain. Senator 


Duff of Pennsylvania, Governor Warren of California, and 
Governor Dewey of New York represent States which, if they 


act together, can probably determine the candidate. But 
Senator Duff is not altogether ‘pleased by Governor Dewey’s 
sumption of the leadership of the grand alliance ; it would 
be strange if Governor Warren did not have presidential 
ambitions of his own. Other politicians who want to stop 


Senator Taft or simply to climb on the band-wagon are very 
vulnerable to hints that General Eisenhower may prove not 
to be a Republican, or that he may refuse to run. The slimy 
whispering campaign which has already begun arouses fears, 
as it is meant to do, that the General may decide that politics 
is too dirty a game as played today. ~ 


* * * 


Taxes Up in the Air 


With Congress hustling to complete its chores by the 
end of the week, and pigeonholing almost everything except 
major money bills, it was never expected that the Tax Bill 
s0 laboriously hammered out in conference would cause 
trouble. Yet in the House, an oddly assorted coalition of 
Republicans and Fair Deal Democrats has managed to reject 
the conference version by 207 to 167, on the score that it is 
unduly generous to income tax payers in the upper brackets, 
at the expense of those in the lower ones. The House had 
voted for a general 12.5 per cent increase over present tax 
liabilities ; the Senate for an 11 per cent increase, with the 
qualification that those in the upper brackets might choose, 
instead, to pay 8 per cent on the net income remaining after 
present taxes. The conferees, in brisk last minute horse- 
trading, split the difference ; tax liabilities would be increased 
dy II.75 per cent, but those who chose might instead pay 
9 per cent on their net income after present taxes. It was 
this which the Representatives, perhaps on principle, perhaps 
because they are even more anxious to return in 1952 than to 
get away promptly in 19§1, could not stomach. 


Congressional experts put the yield of the new Tax Bill, 
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before the House revolted, at $5.7 billion in a full year, 
approximately half Mr Truman’s request. The President, it 
is felt, cannot afford to veto it, however great his disappoint- 
ment, or however much he dislikes some of the millionaire’s 
reliefs of the Senate. In the present fiscal year, the revenue 
would be increased by only $2.8 billion, because the new 
individual income and excise rates cannot go into effect until 
November Ist, a third of the way through the financial 
twelve months. If the government can spend the full $68 
billion this year which the Treasury has estimated it will, this 
year’s deficit will amount to $7 billion on Treasury assump- 
tions as to revenue, and $5 billion on the usually more 
accurate Congressional estimates. 

The rejection of the Bill by the House means that even 
these estimates may be too optimistic. Whatever concession 
the Senate makes on income tax, the new excise rates cannot 
go into effect on November 1st unless the President signs the 
Bill by October 21st. Excise, or sales, taxes, are expected, 
in a full year, to bring in another $1.2 billion compared with 
$2.3 billion frora individual income taxes and $2.1 billion 
from corporation taxes. This is a cause of bitter reproach 
from the self-styled tax reformers who note that of the $15.8 
billion in new taxes raised since the beginning of the Korean 
war, nearly 92 per cent has taken the form of income taxes, 
either on individuals or corporations, rather than a “ broader- 
based ” levy. 

* * * 


Metal-users in the Woods 


Further cuts in steel, aluminium and copper for con- 
sumers’ goods in the first quarter of next year have quickly 
followed the announcement of Mr Wilson, the defence 
mobiliser, that the period of greatest metal stringency has 
arrived. The use of steel is to be cut by 11.5 per cent com- 
pared with the current quarter ; only 50-60 per cent of the 
steel used in 1950, and §0 per cent of the copper and 
aluminium will find its way into consumers’ durable goods. 
Less essential businesses are lucky to escape with their lives ; 
they have had a reprieve from the “ death sentence ” which 
was considered at one time, but producers of venetian blinds, 
ash-trays, garden tools and such things will receive only 
15 per cent of the copper and aluminium they used in 1950. 
Some may succumb on this meagre diet, but the aim of the 
planners is to find something for everyone, in the hope that 
they will be able to hang on until the third quarter, when 
supplies of steel and aluminium, if not of copper, are 
expected to be easier. 


The controlled materials plan, which was to introduce 
perfect order into the rationing of these scarce materials, 
appears to have under-estimated the demand ; producers’ 
books are still crowded, and deliveries uncertain. The 
release of 55,000 tons of copper from the stockpile, to make 
up the loss suffered in the summer strike, is to be followed 
by the diversion of all aluminium supplies for the stock- 
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pile to industry. This is high-cost aluminium, but the 
government will sell it at the ceiling price and absorb the 
loss. 

The planning of a “ double-duty” economy is no doubt 
more difficult than that of an all-out war economy. One of 
the aims of the mobilisers must be to avoid driving firms out 
of business ; in most cases their manpower and plant is not, 
at present, needed for the arms programme. Too deep a cut 
in supplies would only increase the pools of unemployment 
which exist m twenty-two cities. There are now 88,000 
unemployed in Detroit, because, although car output is being 
cut, war contracts are not being carried out in the regular 
automobile plants. This is a good reason for not cutting 
steel for the next quarter below that needed to make 950,000 
cars ; the production authorities hope that, by drawing on 
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inventories and seeking substitutes for scarce metals, the 
number can be raised to a million. On a yearly basis, this is 
more than were produced in any prewar year except 1929, 
though substantially less than the {6,500,000 expected 
this year. 


As the chart shows, production of most consumers’ durable 


. goods next year is to fall, for the first time, below the by no 


means austerity level of 1949. Housing, which this year 
outwitted the planners, is to be brought down to 850,000 new 
homes started. In general, however, consumers will not feel 
the pinch, if they ever do, for six months or so, thanks to the 
inventories piled up during the spring and summer. By then, 
Mr Wilson believes that metal-users should be out of the 
woods. If strikes can be avoided, the massive expansion of 
the steel and aluminium industries will be showing results, 
and their demands for scarce metals for their building pro- 
grammes will be falling off. 


* * * 


Boyle Bows Out 


Mr William Boyle, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, has had the good sense to resign his 
office. Nothing illegal may have been turned up in the 
Senate inquiry into charges that the party chairman was 
instrumental in obtaining a loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a company whose legal adviser he 
had been, but his resignation will. save the Democrats 
embarrassment. Senator Fulbright believes that Mr Boyle’s 
exit is a “recognition of a change’ in the attitude toward 
public morals.” This may be true, although Mr Truman’s 
reluctance to accept Mr Boyle’s resignation might have been 
greater but for the belief that some other chairman would 
provide more aggressive leadership in the coming campaign. 
Mr Gabrielson, Mr Boyle’s opposite number in the Repub- 
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lican camp, who also had dealings with the RFC, meanwhile 
shows no awareness of the changing climate of 0: 


Dil 
though pointed reminders continue to tlow in from Miter 
of his own party. 

Mr Boyle is an old friend and colleague of the President 
who worked with him in St. Louis days. Another 0}: friend 


of Mr Truman’s is in much hotter water, which may scald 
the Democrats severely. Mr James Finnegar, form:: (oj. 
lector of Internal Revenue in St. Louis, has been indicted fo; 
bribery and for accepting payments for services involving 
controversies in which the government was a party while he 
was a government employee. Mr Finnegan is the target of 
Congressional, as well as judicial investigation. It has been 
brought out that his own tax payments are in arrears, and jt js 
charged that he or his family received substantial sums from 
an insurance firm whose business lay with people who found 
themselves in tax troubles. Trails of corruption are now 
being followed into Internal Revenue offices all across the 
country ; the Commissioner has been forced to institute an 
inquiry into the net worth of all the more higlily paid 
employees of the Bureau. 

Mr Finnegan’s own account of how he came to accept 
the post of Collector, and how he carried out his duties, is 
enlightening. He spent only three or four hours a day at the 
tax office, because he made so much more money out of his 
legal practice. When he was appointed Mr Robert 
Hannegan, then Commissioner of Internal Revenue and later 
to become one of Mr Boyle’s predecessors as Democratic 
National Chairman, assured him that he need not give up 
his other interests. Mr Truman has now come round to the 
view that this was undesirable, though he would not go so far 
as to take the tax collectorships out of politics—a step for 
which the present revelations seem to provide every possible 
argument. But this is not only an executive scandal ; the 
naming of collectors of internal revenue is a Senatorial 
prerogative. 


Shorter Notes 


Both House and Senate, with virtually no argument, 
have now approved the sharing with friendly nations of 
information relating to the processing and production of 
fissionable materials. The approval of the Senate was given 
with only nine members present. This is the first amend- 
ment to the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, though an agree- 
ment was reached in 1948 between the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom to exchange certain in- 
formation nor related to the military or industrial uses of 
atomic energy. The present step has the strong support of 
the Chiefs of Staff as promising tangible benefits for the 
American atomic energy programme. A complete ban 
remains on information relating to atomic weapons, although 
Sir James Chadwick pointed out in Philadelphia this week 
that nearly a year was lost in developing the first atomic bomb 
because of lack of co-operation between the United States and 


Great Britain. 
* 


In New York there is rationing of a commodity that (0 
most people is always scarce—money. Small change 1s % 
short that the Federal Reserve Bank is restricting other banks 
to 50 per cent of the coins they drew last year. [nilation, 
which in this case means that more coins are chasing aboul 
the same number of goods, is the chief trouble, but the 
shortage has been accentuated by the copper strike and by 
cuts in the Mint’s Congressi appropriation, which pre- 
vents the agency from making as much money as it» ght. 


* 


There are nearly 24 million tons of steel in the buildings 
and docks on the island of Manhattan and more thao 


_- 4,000,000 more in public utilities and transport facilities, 


including motor cars. This works out at 2,000 tons an acre 
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IRST and foremost TWA’s service offers air-travellers the great- 
est convenience in reaching their destinations with speed and 
comfort. If you are bound for any one of the many U.S. business 
centres or if you have to visit a number of them in double-quick 
time TWA can book you and fly you all the way. TWA is the only 
airline that can fly you from 20 world centres in Europe, Africa and 
Asia right through to any of the 60 important U.S. cities—one ticket 
—one airline! Plying with TWA is always a pleasure. The atmos- 


shave is friendly and it is your comfort that matters. Your superb. 


food is carefully prepared and well served. Your drinks, too. 
TWA’s fast and luxurious 4-engined Constellations are favoured by 
seasoned air travellers for their above-the-weather flying, depend- 
ability, comfort and “ on-time” arrivals, That is why some 2,000,000 
Yassengers buy TWA tickets annually. 





YOU CAN DEPEND 


Consult your Travel Agent or TWA 

LONDON. Tal. : REGent 3211 

TWA Reservation Service available day and night. 
MANCHESTER. Tol.: BiLAckfriars 4049 
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Exclusive all-sleeper service 


TWA offers the only all-sleeper service 
to New York. The luxurious TWA “‘ New 
York Ambassador ’” leaves London every 
Sunday and Paris every Monday. In addition 
to the all-sleeper flights TWA offers you a 
daily service from London to the U.S.A., 
including combination sleeper-lounge flights 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND via the USA 


See and enjoy beautiful San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Fiji, on your way “down under.” 
Fly by TWA-BCPA de luxe siceper service. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Jugosla Vid Today—I. 





The Crisis in Economic Planning 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


S INCE 1949 Jugoslavia has received over $400 million 
\J worth of aid from the United States and Britain in loans 
and credits. This has been injected into the Jugoslav economy 
in the form of capital equipment, raw materials, consumer 
goods and even food. The effects of this aid can now be 
sten and enjoyed by the Jugoslav people. The standard of 
living has risen perceptibly in the past six months ; shops 
are full of consumer goods; food prices have fallen ; 
factories which had closed down for lack of raw materials 
have been reopened, and there has been a rise in output in 
some of the mining and heavy industrial enterprises. Though 
this year’s excellent harvest cannot be attributed to allied 
aid it has also helped to improve the situation. All these 
things are expected to be reflected in increased exports in 
the coming months. This does not mean that Jugoslavia’s 
economic crisis is ended ; on the contrary, the situation is 
still extremely grave. But foreign observers do not doubt 
that with western aid the crisis can be solved. The question 
is how much will be required, for how long, and how is 
it to be used ? 


The major problems facing Jugoslav planners today are 
an adverse balance of trade—this year’s deficit is expected 
to be over $120 million—a heavy load of external indebted- 
ness on top of recent allied loans and an internal economy 
which is so backward, both in its industry and agricultural 
objectives that it is difficult to get increased production 
without heavy new capital investment. It'is now clear that 
the Five Year Plan launched in 1947 with the aim of solving 
these difficulties has failed. Though some individual targets 
of this plan have been achieved (for example, in certain textile 
and building enterprises) the general aim of rapid develop- 
ment of heavy industry has not gone according to plan, and 
the whole system of economic administration has proved 
top heavy and inefficient. 


The Jugoslavs give the following reasons for the failure 
of their plan. The break with the Cominform and the con- 
sequent economic blockade deprived them of credits, 
capital goods, raw materials and markets at the most critical 
stage of the plan and made necessary a difficult and lengthy 
reorientation of trade. The figures for Jugoslav imports and 
exports for 1948-1950 in the following table reflect these 


JuGosLay IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(In Million Dinars) 


xe Sg eee es 


1950 — 


Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports Imports 
Fotal . .. | 15,112 | 15,782 | 9,613 | 14,576 | 7,929 | 11,790 
difficulties. Then the severe drought of 1950 forced Jugo- 
slavia to discontinue its grain exports and even made it 
necessary to raise a special loan to import food for internal 
consumption. At the same time, the terms of foreign trade 
were moving steadily against Jugoslavia. Even more im- 
portant was the deteriorating world situation, the increasing 
Cominform threats against the nation and thé ever present 
danger of war. Capital investment and manpower had to be 
deflected from productive industry into defence. Unwilling 


, 


at first for ideological reasons, to ask for or accept veapons 
from the western powers the Jugoslavs have strained their 
whole economy in order to arm thiemselves agains: possible 
attack. Defence investments have averaged 15 per cent of the 
total national budget in the last three years and may in actyal 
fact have been even higher. 


Many Jugoslavs are now ready to admit frankly 
reasons for the failure of the Five Year Plan. They say tha: 
there were serious mistakes both in the plan and in the way 
it was carried out. They admit that an internal investment 
of 28 per cent of national income was too high and tended 
to defeat its own purpose by lowering the standard of living 
so much that productivity dropped both in industry and 
agriculture. Ignorance and waste on a vast scale also played 
an important part in hindering development. Valuable 
machinery was ruined by careless use: it is calculated that 
one-third of all agricultural machinery is permanently out of 
use and a similar state of affairs exists in both transport and 
industry. Until the end of last year it was still usual to find 
most important economic enterprises—even vital mining and 
industrial concerns—in the hands of party bosses, whose 
political training did not qualify them to understand what 
was necessary for the satisfactory development of such things 
as steel, mining, and oil extraction and refining. One satis- 
factory aspect of the present situation is that this folly has 
at last been recognised and political careerists are being 
removed from positions that should be held by technical 
experts. Unfortunately there are more of the former than 
the latter. But the stubbornly held objections to foreign 
experts and foreign training for Jugoslav technicians have 
at last been raised, and this should also help to improve the 
organisation of industry. 


other 


No Change in Basic Theory 


The Jugoslav leaders are confident that it is possible to 
solve all these difficulties in the long run because of their 
country’s great potential mineral wealth and other natural 
resources. They believe that, given continued western aid 
until 1954 (in the form of long-term loans, from the World 
Bank as well as from Britain and the United States for 
capital investment, and short-term credit on current trade 
they can achieve a balance of trade in three or four years and 
increase industrial production sufficiently to begin payment 
of their debts. 


The planned investment for 1951 of 52,082 million dinars 
is divided as follows :— 


Pra : per cent 

Industry (including mining and development of _ 
URE I igi ceive ee -<- 48.1 
Agriculeare and Fisliery oi5 i. i.s0is-------+---- 13.3 
Forestty: os i ake ie oo ee Oa . 29 
Be: ae ci ee Ay ree 755 es oe 20.9 
Non-productive investments, building, etc. ... 148 


This investment plan is still based on the fundamental 
idea behind the Five-Year Plan—the concentration 0! invest 
ment into heavy industry without parallel invesiment r 
agriculture. Many Ahave challenged the validity 

this idea, but Mr Kidric and other Jugoslav planners #¢ 
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adamant. They maintain that alongside industrial develop- 
ment production im agriculture can be raised with only 
limited investment. In fact, if agriculture is really to provide 
one-quarter and one-third of exports in the next 


between 
: it is clear that the Jugoslay Government has to 


three years, 
persuade the peasants not only to produce, but to produce 
more and to put what they produce on to the market. This 


is perhaps the most difficult problem facing the Jugoslav 
Government today. | 
(To be continued) 


Three Wise Men of Nato 


Tue fruits of the recent Ottawa meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Organisation are beginning to become 
visible, and a new approach to the problem of rearmament 
is taking shape. It looked at first sight as though all that 
had happened at Ottawa was the appointment of yet 
another committee to do what its predecessors had failed to 
do. Whether Ottawa should be counted a useful or a useless 
performance depended almost entirely on whether the new 
committee did in fact possess a power,*a purpose and a sense 
of reality which was hitherto lacking in the organisation of 
Nato. The indications from Paris are that the committee is 
so equipped. 

The first meeting of the “ Twelve Apostles,” on Wednes- 
day last week, went much according to plan. Mr Averell 
Harriman, President Truman’s special adviser on foreign 
affairs and future head of the new Mutual Security Agency 
which is to administer American foreign aid, was elected 
chairman. M. Monnet, France’s chief industrial planner, 
and Mr Gaitskell (who will be represented by Sir Edwin 
Plowden) were appointed vice-chairmen. At the next meet- 
ing the crucial question arose of whether the other nine 
countries were prepared, for the sake of speed and efficiency, 
to delegate most of the work to a select group of three. 
According to their Ottawa form they would not have been so 
prepared ; in Paris, however, they agreed with alacrity to an 
arrangement which very nearly conforms to the French and 
American proposal which was rejected at Ottawa. The 
programmes of the smaller countries will be examined by 
the Big Three, together with the representative of the country 
whose programme is under review. When the programmes 
of each of their own countries are being examined, the 
Three Wise Men will be joined by Italy on one occasion, by 
a representative of the Benelux countries on another, and by 
a representative of the Scandinavian countries on.a third. 
When it comes to conclusions and recommendations, all 

['welve Apostles” will return to the committee room. 
Thus it is assured that the slow and difficult detailed work 
will be done by a small and efficient group ; the conclusions, 
which must affect the sovereignty of all twelve nations, will 
—it 1s hoped—be reached by all twelve representatives. The 
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Paris committee, of course, is only a temporary affair, but as 
a precedent this arrangement is of great importance. 


There are other signs that a new approach is on the way. 
One of the first essentials of this technical age is the 
creation of a proper terminology ; viability, the key word 
to the Marshall Plan, is nowadays seldom heard. A new 
word, “infrastructure,” distinguished the initiated from the 
uninitiated in Nato discussions, and no true believer in the 
North Atlantic community could possibly speak or write 
more than a few words without introducing this pass-word. 
But Nato has not stopped there. It has expressed its funda- 
mental change of policy as “evolving in place of the over- 
riding medium-term defence hypothesis to which all economic 
planning was functionally subordinate, an antithesis of 
balancirtg desiderata, such as the politico-strategical necessity 
against the economico-social possibility, and further these 
two components against the need for a maximum of flexi- 
bility.” What this really means is that whereas a national 
defence programme has been taken hitherto as something 
imposed from above which could not be altered, now the 
military requirements of Nato will be made to match the 
economic achievements of the individual countries, and this 
reconciliation will be the task of the new temporary com- 
mittee of the “ Twelve Apostles.” 


This new approach is in itself an achievement, for it im- 
plies a more equitable sharing of the rearmament burden. 
Countries will no longer be expected to turn their domestic 
economies upside down in’ order to attain an arms pro- 
gramme that would satisfy the more senior members of the 
North Atlantic community. The ultimate objective of the 
committee is clearly a co-ordinated arms programme, though 
the degree of co-ordination attained might well be less than 
one had originally hoped. At this stage there is no question of 
specialisation as between countries ; in any case the United 
States could produce all types of weapons much more quickly 
and more cheaply than any western European country, for 
munitions lend themselves to flow production methods. But 
the Paris committee is nevertheless aiming at a degree of co- 
ordination—co-ordination in the sense that no country will 
be expected to sacrifice its political or economic stability for 
the defence of the west. The economically stronger countries 
will have to make good any deficiency of the weaker countries. 


The Business Man’s Paradise 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN PAKISTAN] 


PAKISTAN has often been called the planner’s paradise, and to 
no part of the country does the description apply more 
aptly than to the eastern province. East Bengal, which 
until partition was supplied with almost all its needs from 
Calcutta and functioned mainly as a producer of jute for the 
Calcutta market, may be said to be a country with an 
undistinguished past but a highly promising future. In the 
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early days, it was anybody’s guess what might happen when 
nearly fifty million souls on the Mongoloid fringe of India 
suddenly found themselves, somewhat to everyone’s surprise, 
part of a new country, the other half of which was situated 
a thousand miles away facing the Persian Gulf. But India, 
by adopting from the start an unfriendly policy towards its 
old province and new neighbour, provided the catalyst which 
has united these two disparates. True, there have been 
constant bickerings between the Central Government and the 
East Pakistan Government, and constant complaints from 
the one side about the remote control of Karachi and from 
the other about the sluggishness and inefficiency of Dacca, 
but events have now knit the two together. The Province, 
voracious in its needs, is recognised as a valuable asset to 
Pakistan if only because its jute earns foreign exchange to 
the tune of about Rs. 800 million annually, and it is receiving 
the treatment of a most-favoured child from the Centre. 
Now that the era of planning is largely passed, it is a place 

where a great. deal of public money is going to be spent in a 
' very short time. In fact, the planner’s paradise is becoming 
the businessman’s dream. 


Hitherto, it must be admitted, it has rather been the 
businessman’s nightmare. Chittagong, the only port, 
became the commercial centre and, with its overcrowded 
streets and shack-like buildings of corrugated iron, bamboo 
and matting, has presented the appearance of a boom town 
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with all the attendant discomforts. The new foreign busi- 
ness offices, mostly opened from Calcutta to take over the 
East Bengal trade previously handled from that port, have 
had to be content with squalid and crowded accommodation, 
while the devoted and hardworking band of European 
managers and assistants have had to put up with residential 
accommodation far different from the air-conditioned com- 
_ forts of Calcutta. The port was hopelessly inadequate to 
cope with the traffic, while the administration, generally 
speaking, fell very far short of the minimum requirements 
of effici Experienced officials were few and far 
between and the job was in reality too big for all but a well- 
established and well-run administration. Effective super- 


vision over such matters as export, import and exchange _ 


control, which were and are centrally administered, could 
not be maintained from Karachi, and consequently red tape 
in its worst forms caused trouble. 


But in Chittagong, as in other centres; the face of East 
Bengal is rapidly changing, and those firms who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day should reap a reward which, 
* even though taxation will prevent it from being a rich one, 
should at least be sufficient to compensate them for their 
trouble. In the industrial field the establishment of a jute 
manufacturing industry is the most important new develop- 
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ment. All the jute mills of undivided India were 
in West Bengal, but the Pakistan Government h,,. 
to establish a loomage of 15,000 within the next te) 
Three jute mills of 1,000 looms each are in process of com. 
pletion, and six more mills of 500 looms each are de initely 
planned. 
The work is being pushed ahead vigorously by ); 


951 


ituated 
lecided 


years, 


newl 
formed Pakistan Industrial Development Cor; ocetia 
a statutory body which is participating to the exten: of 4g 
per cent of the capital of seach of these mills. Ancillary 
industries are likely to grow up, and it is evident that thera 
will be a good market for suppliers of mills’ stores and 
miscellaneous engineering equipment. The tanning ip. 


dustry in East Bengal is also attracting a good deal of 
indigenous capital, partly because attention was particularly 
drawn by the British industrial mission to the bright pros- 
pects of this industry. Another important enterprise is the 
setting up of a government- sponsored paper mill at 
Chandraghona, some twenty miles upstream from Chitta- 
gong. The paper mill is planned for an annual production of 
30,000 tons—thereby meeting the country’s entire require. 
ments of printing and writing paper—and is to cosi about 
Rs. 50 million. It should be ready by March, 1953. 

For electric power, one of the essentials for development, 
the Province will rely chiefly on the multi-purpose Karna- 
fulli scheme. A dam is to be constructed, probably about 
eighty miles upstream from Chittagong, across the Karnafulli 
river, and the installed generating capacity is to be four units 
of 10,000 kW. each. The scheme is estimated to cost 
Rs. 50 million. In the meantime, to meet the needs of 
Chittagong, where the demand for power has already out- 
stripped supply, a diesel power station of 5,000 kW. capacity 
has been undertaken. The work has been somewhat delayed, 
but is expected to be completed by September, 1952. 


A Real Port at Chittagong 


Chittagong port, which consisted at partition of little more 
than four rickety jetties, supported by very inadequate shed 
accommodation, has already been greatly expanded by the 
laying down of moorings and the construction of new sheds. 
The long-term plan provides for a thirteen-berth port with 
a total berks capacity of 3,000,000 tons per annum, 
excluding coal traffic, and a British firm of engincets is 
already at work constructing seven new steel screw pile 
jetties, each 500 feet long, with concrete decking. The total 
cost of the term development scheme is of the order 
of Rs. 130 million. 


The East Pakistan Government has also prepared various 
agricultural schemes which have been approved as part of 
the six-year development programme of Pakistan. These 
include drainage projects and an important scheme for 
mechanised cultivation. The objective is to improve the 
production of foodgrains, edible oil seeds and jute. and the 
scheme involves the purchase of fifty tractors during the 
first year and one hundred tractors annually for the next four 
years. These tractors will be maintained at a centra! work- 
shop, supported by four subsidiary and ten mobile 
workshops. Mention should also be made of a plan for 
power pump irrigation. The rainfall of East Bengal is not 
distributed according to the needs of agriculture throughout 
the year, and the yield of the spring crops is therefore low 


and uncertain. — area is extremely 
small and it is i to intrease this by purchasing one 
hundred power every year for a period of five years. 
These will be fixed on m flats so that they can be 


carried from place to place. The scheme will cosi about 
Rs. 8,500,000. | 

Behind all these schemes looms something even |2(g¢". 
With the assistance of United Nations experts, the (overt- 
ment are at work on Limi for a huge — 
purpose project in the upper the Province, involving 
the construction of a dam Lang the Brahmaputra and the 
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— — «And with 
your coffee, 
= sir...?” 





T ) the expert diner the answer is as clear as a well-polished 
glass. When a good meal ends, the special duties 
of Grand Marnier begin. In close alliance with a 
cup of black coffee, this famous liqueur induces 
an altogether old-fashioned sense of luxury and 
well-being. Made exclusively with Cognac brandy, 
matured for years in cellars hewn from the age- 
old rocks of the Charente, Grand Marnicr is 
a tradition in itself, Uphold it—in your 








favourite glass, 


Graiio Marnier 


4RaWCES FIWEST LIQUEUR 


SOLE TRIBUTORS;: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 





Happy paradox 


Who would have thought that 
any cigar as satisfyingly full 
of character as La Tropical 

could yet be so mild? It’s a grace 
peculiar to some of the very finest 

Jamaica leaf—this marriage of 

what one has learnt to regard as 
opposites. A marriage of great 
convenience to present-day 
smokers! Not many of us can 
smoke cigars with carefree regularity. 
And the man who cherishes cigars 
for occasional solace usually prefers 


them to be mild. 


In cedar boxes of 10, 25 and 50. 
In cartons of 5. In ali the usual sizes from 
2/8 to 5/3 each. ... Petitas 1/6 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 
JSinest Jamaica cigars 


Sole Importers —— Lambert and Butler of Drury Lane 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 








‘Chamberlain’ 


-- 4 town shoe, quiet, distinguished 
and beautifully made—characteristics of 


Ciuuwelr’s 


famous | English shoes 


Price 105/- Other styles from 85/6 to 127/6 
Please write to us for the address of your nearest Church’s agent 
CHURCH & €O, LTD., DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 
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Bermuda—within the “ sterling area” 

Te Bermuda: —calls you to leave Britain’s winter for 

MEDIA, Dec. 8th beauty and invigorating warmth. Travel 

there in the superb comfort of a great 

eae Cunarder. Rawk direct from Bermud’ 

From Bermuda: in the PARTHIA or from New York by 
PARTHIA, Feb. 24th any Cunard passenger sailing. 


pay hmeys Pay 

Lower Regent St., London, $.W.t 
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reopening of the old course of the river through the 
Mymensingh district. Here, we get back to the realm of 
planning, and it is clear that, with their other commitments, 
neither the Central nor the Provincial Government could 
tackle a scheme of such magnitude unless assured of a World 
Bank loan for the purpose. Even if this does not mature, 
the development of the Province during the next ten years 
is likely to be sensational, and the scope for business enter- 
prise almost unbounded, always provided that peace can be 
maintained between Pakistan and India. 


Australia Budgets for 
a Surplus | 


[FROM QUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


In the budget introduced into Parliament on September 
26th, the Commonwealth Government has provided for a 
substantial surplus of {114.5 million from a total revenue 
of £1,041.§ million which in the view of Sir Arthur Fadden, 
the Treasurer, “ will contribute in no small measure to the 
control of current inflationary pressure.” This view, how- 
ever, has been vehemently challenged by critics on both 
sides of the political fence on the grounds that money taken 
from the people by taxation and later spent by the Govern- 
ment according to its own ends contributes in no way to an 
easing of the current inflation. 


In his Budget speech, Sir Arthur Fadden said it was pro- 
posed that the surplus of £114.5 million be paid into the 
National Debr Sinking Fund, which would be empowered 
to invest some part of it in loans raised for Common- 
wealth or State purposes. This statement in itself seems 
simple and logical enough, but it has wide implications when 
considered against the background of the crisis in govern- 
ment finance which has developed in Australia since May. 

In June, Commonwealth and State Governments submitted 
to the Loan Council (an authority comprising Commonwealth 
and State Treasurers to regulate public borrowings) 
works programmes involving a total borrowing programme 
of just under £300 million. In view of the state of the 
Commonwealth loan market, which was sagging rapidly 
under pressure of heavy private and institutional selling, it 


was clear that nothing like this amount could be raised on the ° 


loan market on reasonable terms. Total borrowing pro- 
grammes were therefore limited for the current year to 
£225 million, a reduction of 25 per cent on the programmes 
originally put forward, but an increase of 36 per cent on 
last year’s actual borrowing programme. But even this 
reduced call for loan moneys is substantially in excess of the 
capacity of the loan market and, in the words of the 
Treasurer, “ to the extent that loan raisings fall short of the 
approved programme, the Commonwealth will need to 
finance the balance from its own resources.” 


This is where the Budget surplus is likely to be applied, 
for the Commonwealth has resolutely put its face against 
any extensive use of central bank credit, on the proper 
ground that it would be a further aggravation of the current 
inflationary forces. This means that a substantial portion of 
the current year’s public works are to be financed from 
current revenue. On this point, the Sydney Morning Herald, 
which is normally a strong supporter of the Menzies-Fadden 
government, joined issue. In its weekly financial review it 
said: 

Financing of public works through taxation must be 
condemned outright. Its adoption is an admission that 
public works cannot be financed on the present scale through 
the money market, which is the best arbiter of the relative 
amounts of resources to be used in the various capital 
employments in the economy. A still more serious objection 
is that taxation increases will have a serious retarding effect 
on production. 
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The crisis which has developed in government finance. in 
Australia is a reflection of the inflationary forces which have 
been assailing the economy with such severity for th¢ last 
two years. Chiefly because of the tremendous rise in farm 
incomes caused by wool prices more than doubling, the 
national income last year rose by £800 million to a new hich 
peak of £3,101 million. “ This deluge of additional spending 
power threatens to overwhelm us,” said Sir Arthur Fadden 
in his budget speech. 
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Support has been falling away from Commonwealth |oans 
because of the greatly enhanced attraction of equity shares 
which have been pushed to unreal levels by increasing profits 
higher dividends and a spate of new and bonus share issues 
during 1950 when the government lifted control of capital 
issues. Since the beginning of the year, this control has been 
operating more severely than it did under the Labour Goy- 
ernment’s administration. In the space of four months, the 
bond rate of interest has risen from about 34 per cent to more 
than 3} per cent, and there is every indication that money 
will become still dearer. When the last Commonwealth 3} 
per cent loan of £40. million closed last month it was 
£7,700,000 undersubscribed, the first loan failure since 1939. 


All this raises the question as to how far the Government 
should go on curtailing essentid] development activity in pur- 
suance of its avowed objective of checking inflation. This is 
now a highly explosive political issue in the country, taking 
pride of place even over Communism now that the referen- 
dum to ban Communists has been lost. A reduction in public 
works programmes means an immediate slowing down of 
electricity development schemes (and power is still desper- 
ately short in Australia), a delay in irrigation schemes at a 
time when primary production is showing little expansion, 
and a general postponing of countless works without which 
the country cannot reach full industrial stature. The Treasury 
says that it has been obvious for a long time that too many 
jobs have been undertaken for the labour and materials avail- 
able and the absurd stage has been reached where major 
public projects are bidding against each other to attract key 
men and supplies. All this is very true, but it is a condition 
which must be expected in any economy which is expanding 
rapidly. And Australia has been subject to exceptional pres- 
sures since the war under the joint influence of public and 
private development coupled with an influx of immigrants 
on a scale previously unknown. 


Need for Foreign Loans 


The view is growing that Australia should not attempt 
development on the present scale without assistance from 
other countries in the way of loans for capital purposes. It 
seems patently clear that the rate of development will have 
to be reduced unless Australia embarks on some form 0! 
overseas borrowing plan. Australia’s secondary industries are 
still unable to provide capital equipment necessary for major 
development projects and it could well be that a deterioration 
in the country’s foreign exchange position in the current year 
could limit capital imports even from sterling sources. As 
Dr H. C. Coombs, governor of the Commonwealth Bank, 
pointed out in his latest report, if wool prices do not increase 
much above current levels, it is quite possible that with a 
continuing rise in the value of imports, Australia may !ace 4 
balance of payments deficit on current account in 1951-52. 


Professor Sir Douglas Copland, vice-chancellor of the 
Australian National University, is dogmatic in stating that on 
every ground a return to the traditional policy of foreiga 
borrowing is still justified. He discounts suggestions that 
Australia’s London balances should be used to finance 
overseas loan because of the trend of trade and the fact that 
Britain itself is not in a position to increase its contribution 
of capital goods to Australia, What is required, he says, '8 4 
dollar loan that can be spent anywhere and for whatever 
purpose Australia thinks fit. 
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Aspects of enterprise 
No. 13 


A unique method of designing flour mills by using scale 


models has been developed by Henry Simon Ltd. The lay- 
out of the largest mill, which would take days or weeks on 
the drawing board, can be settled in hours ; and mistakes 
are far fewer when the project can be seen “in the round”. 
The number of schemes handled by a given staff in a given 
time is immensely increased. This is an unusual form of 
productivity, applied not to physical manufacture but to 


oulput of knowledge and experience in the shape of designs. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
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25,000 spoken words 
in an envelope! 





Perfectly recorded on Memobelts 
by the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 


TEN MEMOBELTS go into an ordinary envelope... fifteen 
minutes of dictation go on to each Memobelt ... you can mail 
over 25,000 words for a 24d. stamp! 


For Dictaphone Time-Master dictation on Memobelts is 


the most compact, as well as the clearest and simplest 
dictation method. 


CRYSTAL-CLEAR RECORDING 


These little plastic belts slip into the machine in a second. 
They make a clear, permanent record of your dictation, 15 
full minutes of crystal-clear recording without any fuss or 
intricate adjustments. 


Memobelts need no “kid-glove” handling either—light 
and pliable, they can be folded flat for filing or mailing. 


LOOK WHAT THE 

DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER OFFERS! 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and 
reproduction. 3. Uniform backspacing, immediate place 
finding. 4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, 
filable, expendable Memobelts, low-cost plastic medium. 
6. Nation-wide service, Dictaphone dependability. 

Write for Time- Master literature to Dictaphone Co. Lid. 
Dept. O., 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


MADB IN GREAT BRITAIN Branch Ofices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORE 





DUBLIN GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 
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Land, modern farm equipment and proper car; 
and cultivation of the soil are major factors 
production of food. Another factor of equal 
portance is the availability and use of 
replacement parts for farm machines. 
Prime responsibility of farmers is to see that this 
Facto rs of equipment keeps working. The best way to 
maintain original engineering and new 
m performance in food-producing equipment is 
through genuine replacement parts. For these 
food pr oduction parts—typified here by an oil filter element and g 
V-belt —are identical with the originals. 
McCormick Jnternational Farm Tractors and 
Farm Equipment have so proved their ability that 
they are considered basic tools contributing to 
the physical and economic security of entire 
nations. They will continue in this role as top 
operating efficiency is retained by use of genuine 
replacement parts. International Harvester Export 
Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, U.S.A. 
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THE EU 


Russian Anxieties Over 


Livestock 


Twis year’s Russian harvest has been successful. Judging 
fom Soviet reports the crops should be pel age 


hieher than last year and may reach the recor re of 
+30 million tons. Thus there should be enough grain to 
copply the towns and put some aside for stocks and exports. 
With this worry temporarily off their minds the Soviet 
aoricultural experts may now shift their attention to another 


~roblem which seems to be causing great anxiety, namely 
“hat of cattle rearing. The situation must be quite serious, 
cnce the official Soviet organs openly mention the possi- 
nility of a breakdown of the 3-Year Plan for Livestock 
Development which should end in December of this year. 

Deficiency of livestock has been a,chronic failing of 
Russian agriculture and the Soviet leaders have often 
sounded the alarm. Yet, this time the tone seems to be 
more anxious than usual. Thus the organ of the Ministry 
of Agriculture warns that “in many regions, -provinces and 
republics there is real danger that the 3-Year Plan for 
socially-owned livestock rearing will not be fulfilled. Sub- 
stantial losses due to the private appropriation of communal 
livestock, particularly of sheep, have been revealed.” Thefts 
of communal cattle are not a new yet Pravda, 
in an article on the same subject, stresses that “now the 
basic agreements of collective farms are being bypassed 
through a shady and masked procedure. Valuable cattle 
belonging to the Kolkhozy are being exchanged for privately 
owned cattle of worse quality.” : 

The Plan itself, the fulfilment of which is apparently 
threatened, applies only to livestock on state and collective 
farms. Were it to be fulfilled, the state and communal live- 





3-YEAR LivestTocK PLAN 
End of Year Targets (Million Units) 








| ie 1950 1951 1938 
oe ER | 28-0 32:5 39-7 88-1 
PWR </acs..:;..0asccaea 13-4 11-9 23-6 17-8 
Sheep and goats .....sceees 1-7 1 101-5 71-8 














stock at the end of this year should exceed the prewar 
evel. But the Soviet authorities have given no information 
on the subject. The livestock figures for 1950 have not 
deen broken down into state, collective, and privately owned 
and only total figures are available ; but these fell far short of 
the original target laid down im 1946. They are quoted in 
the following table. 


























Livestock 

(In Millions) 
| 19i6 | 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 

oe » 

~-monad - | 35-8 | 242 | 36 | 16-6] 20-6 10-5 | 13-3 
Strep avd cats.” | gag | Oe | Sek fee | te] 8 | ora 
pare and goats... | 12-2 | Qik | 47-G | BOB | 108-5 “4 | 99-0 
: -| 0-9 | Wb | 20-4 | Id | 1 | 10-4 | 2-1 
Even with more territory and a larger population there was 


ess livestock in 19§0 than in 1916, The figures themselves 
cl the whole drama of the Soviet Two world 
\ pe 4 civil war and, last but not least, the mass slaughter 
©! cattle and horses by the during collectivisation, 
Ercatiy depleted stock. The restoration of livestock looks 
ike ‘ lask for Sisyphus ; every time the losses are made 
rs carting soe brings the Soviet leaders back to 


By 1929 the prewar level had been left behind. Th 


“Pp, 


i en 
“ame the collectivisation, Not only did the peasants 
~sugnter their cattle, but the new collective farms were 
hot yet ready to take over the huge mass of livestock. The 
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famine of 1932 made things even worse, and the recovery was 
painful. But slowly the situation improved and with the 
threat of the war the development of agriculture was speeded 
up still more by means of all sorts of rewards and premiums 
for livestock “ Stakhanovites.” 


World War II caused terrible losses in livestock. By 1945 
the cattle population was 25 per cent smaller than in 1940, 
and the number of sheep and goats had fallen by 40 per 
cent and the number of pigs by 70 per cent. According to 
Soviet -statistics the Germans removed seven million horses, 
17 million head of cattle, 27 million sheep and goats and 
20 million pigs. The painful drought of 1946 rendered the 
task of recovery even more difficult. The Soviet planners 
soon realised that the livestock targets set in the 5-Year Plan 
were too stiff and unrealistic. A new and more modest 
3-Year Plan (1949-1951) for State and collective farms was 
drawn up and this is the Plan which is now in danger of a 
breakdown. 


All the prewar incentives—both the carrot and the stick 
—have been reintroduced. Yet the success of the Plan has 
apparently been limited. To solve the general rural problem 
the Soviet leaders decided to amalgamate collective farms 
into larger units. But this additional collectivisation seems to 
have had bad effects, at least temporarily, on livestock 
development. Judging from articles in the Soviet press, 
during the amalgamation many farmers took over cattle 
belonging to the Kolkhozy or improved their stock through 
“exchanges.” The chairmen of the farms were apparently 
often in league with the culprits. 


“Pneumonia Epidemics” of Sheep 


Livestock development was also hindered in another way. 
When Nikita Khruschev—the Politburo member entrusted 
with additional collectivisation—started his campaign, he 
implied that the private holdings of farmers would be reduced 
or even taken oyer completely. There were also rumours 
that private ownership of cattle would no longer be allowed. 


The farmers apparently reacted in the same way as during’ 


collectivisation, only on a very much smaller scale, by 
slaughtering as much stock as they could, particularly in 
the sheep regions of the Kirghiz Republic and Kazakhstan. 
There, wholesale “pneumonia epidemics” of sheep were 
reported, which—the Soviet correspondents imply—were 
merely the results of “ private enterprise.” 


Progress on state farms is mixed. On the one hand, it is 
that’ the average weight of slaughtered pigs has 
been raised from 96 kg: in 1940 to 110 kg. ; that state farms 
have now nearly 9 million sheep (roughly ro per cent of 
the total); that the average cow gives now 2,000 kgs. of milk 
per annum ; that electricity is used for milking 15 per cent 
of the cows and shearing more than half of the sheep. On 
the other hand, we are told that the Ministry of State Farms 
has failed to fulfil its targets, that the proportion of cows to 
total horned cattle fell from 41 per cent in 1940 to only 
one-third, that too many cows are being slaughtered and 
that the state farms cannot fulfil their commitments for 
dairy products. : 


Not too much should be made of these Soviet alarms. 
It is reported that the food supplies for the main towns, such 


_ as Moscow or Leningrad, have been carried out in excess 


of the Plan. It is possible that the present fuss over livestock 
is chiefly due to the Soviet leaders’ efforts to up 
production in the last year of the 3-Year Plan in ' to 
reach the targets. Yet, even if these were attained, it would 
only mean that for livestock taken as a whole the prewar 
level has roughly been restored. This is not very: much 
for feeding the growing urban population, for stocks and 
for the requirements of the wool industry. Even if it is 
spared a new calamity the Soviet Union will need many 
years to raise its animal population up to the level required 
by its expanding economy. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The British Motor Industry —II. 





Motors and Materials 


HE Motor Show, opened in London this week by the 
Minister of Supply, lacks none of the elegance that 
has become its accepted feature. This splendour is the 
more brave this year for the industry is facing its most 
difficult period since the war. Many of its most cherished 
hopes have died or dwindled in recent weeks. Markets 
are more difficult ; output is falling ; materials are short ; 
competition of defence needs is being felt. The Show 
does not bear any obvious marks of these changes. 
There are fewer innovations, perhaps, but the Austin 
Motor Company has reverted to prewar policy with a 
new baby car that will, it is hoped, go into production 
in the spring, while Vauxhall Motors has recently pro- 
duced its long awaited new models, larger and apparently 
more lavish than their predecessors. There is no visible 
evidence of austerity in the superficial restyling of other 
companies’ standard models. There is a new Daimler, 
a Bentley with a more powerful engine, and from the 
growing fraternity of sports car manufacturers, their 
usual versatility of design. On the surface, in fact, there 
is little to distinguish this year’s show from any that have 
been held since the war. Home buyers, whose faithful 
support boosted last year’s attendance figures to nearly 
half a million, gaze wistfully at the exhibits, not greatly 
excited by the possibility that they will in fact get 100,000 
cars this year, compared with the reduced allocation of 
80,000 cars originally laid down. 


Recent production figures, however, already provide 
evidence of the industry’s falling activity, and it is 
generally agreed that the real pinch has yet to come. 
Since the end of the war, production has been geared 
to a steadily rising supply of materials ; output rose from 
367,582 cars and commercial vehicles just after the war, 
to 785,217 in 1950. Last year, it seemed reasonable 
enough to expect output to expand further, perhaps to 
a million vehicles a year in 1952 ; now it is clear that 
last year’s production reached a peak that the industry 
is not likely to regain for some appreciable time. Early 
this year, the abrupt cessation of imports of sheet steel 
from the-United States led to a cut of 20 per cent in the 
allocation of sheet to the motor industry and actual 
deliveries have probably fallen by about 15 per cent. 
Output has not been reduced in the same proportion ; 
manufacturers have been able to change over to the pro- 
duction of chassis and “knocked down” cars to 
economise in sheet. By the end of August, production 
had fallen by about 8 per cent compared with 1950. In 
that year, §22,515 passenger cars were produced and 
262,702 commercial vehicles. Output was rising through- 
out 1950, and by the last quarter production of cars was 
running at an annual rate of 564,000. The annual rate 
of output is now about 475,000 cars a year and it is still 
falling. Commercial vehicle production, on the other 
hand, has shown little change. : 


So far this year, the volume of ofitput has been deter. 
mined by deliveries of sheet steel. About half a ton js 
used in a passenger car body and the same amount for 
cab bodies of commercial vehicles. The industry is now 
entering a phase where output will be limited by the 
supplies of basic materials, including pig iron and general 
purpose steel, that are available. Not only is steel out- 
put falling, but large tonnages of sheet and alloy steels 
are being diverted to armament production. High grade 
iron ore is scarce, and largely earmarked for steel pro- 
duction ; the result is an acute shortage of suitable ore} 
for grey iron and malleable iron castings. The motor 
industry depends on such iron products for certain 
essential chassis components for which there is no pos- 
sible alternative material. Suitable ore is now so scarce 
that one leading company which supplies the motor 
industry with about 80 per cent of its malleable castings, 
has for some months barely escaped going over to a 
four-day week. Falling steel output and rising steel 
consumption has created the symptoms of a serious 
shortage of strip steel in the motor industry. From 
another direction still, motor output is threatened by the 
shortage of alloying materials. The average British car 
weighs about a ton, of which half consists of sheet steel 
for the body, and much of the rest—some estimates 
suggest about 40 per cent—consists of components made 
of alloy steel. Estimates made by the steel industry 
indicate that about two-fifths of the alloy steel consumed | 
in this country is used by the motor industry. Altogether, 
the vehicle, cycle and aircraft group of industries took 
more than one-tenth of all the steel consumed in this 
country last year—1,196,000 tons out of a total of 
10,725,000 tons. The motor industry must have 
accounted for the greater part of this steel. Such a large 
user is bound to be peculiarly vulnerable to any change 
in the rate of steel deliveries. 


* 


These shortages are only beginning to materialise but, 
superimposed on the existing limitations on sheet steel, 
they are already having their effect on car output. The 
Vauxhall Motor Company recently cut its output by 50 
vehicles a day and dismissed nearly 400 workers. At the 
Austin Motor Company’s new assembly plant, only two 
of the four assembly lines are working ; whether a third 
line is opened for the production of the baby car in the 
spring seems to depend on finding extra materials, the 
chances of which at this stage are not very promising. 


In such uncertain conditions, estimates of prospective 
production are hazardous in the extreme. The indict 
tions are that the cuts in sheet steel allocations this ye 
will reduce total vehicle production to about 720,000 
units compared with 785,000 in 1950. Passenger “ 
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sroduction may’ be between 460,000 and 480,000 units 
compared with §22,000 in 1950. Further shortages 
might reduce output next year to perhaps 650,000 
smite: roughly 420,000 cars and 230,000 commercial 


ab Ry the end of 1952 production might be about 
>< per cent lower than at the end of 1950. This is not 
cheerful prospect, but it is subject to one important 
2 lification: even a relatively small increase in supplies 
*f critical materials could lead to a dramatic improvement 
. these estimates. 

These calculations take into account any defence 
ders on which the industry might be engaged. Military 
-ders wil! co largely.to the makers of heavy commercial 
vehicles, one important exception being the “ jeep ” to be 


built by Austin Motors. Leylands and the Rootes subsi- 
darv, Commer Ltd., have both announced military con- 
tracts: Ford and the Vauxhall subsidiary, Bedford, are 
obvious choices. Military vehicles are included in the 
oublisHed statistics for commercial vehicle production. 
For this reason, commercial vehicle ‘output in future 
months is not likely to fall as much as output of passen- 
ser cars. The total number of military vehicles required 
under the defence programme is not large in relation to 
the industry’s capacity, but their four-wheel drive and 
ereater stressing require more scarce materials (alloy 
steels in particular) than an equivalent number of civilian 
vehicles. These materials, moreover, will have to be 
found out of the total tonnage available for the motor 
industry as a whole. Sheet steel is the only material now 
allocated to the industry by the Ministry of Supply, but 
the introduction. of general steel allocations is expected 
shortly. The Ministry has so far made one allocation 
of materials for the motor industry as a whole, and out 
of that total companies with defence contracts have re- 
ceived a special allocation. Production of defence orders 
cannot really be said to have got into its stride. When 
it does, this system of allocation is bound to lead to a 
sharper cut in civilian production than the estimates 


might suggest. It might appear to threaten the output ~ 


of companies such as Standard and Nuffield that 
are not concerned with military vehicles more severely 
than that of companies such as Rootes and Austin that 
have been allotted military orders. But the difference 
can only be one of degree, for neither of these companies 
can produce military vehicles on car assembly lines. 

* 


Some members of the motor industry might dispute 
these prognostications because they do not accept a 
material shortage as inevitable. Many are becoming 
highly critical of the lack, as they see it, of a sustained 
effort to find additional iron ore and steel scrap, and 
Particularly of the steps so far taken to increase domestic 
“rap supplies. If the reason for impending shortages 
is no longer lack of plant but lack of such raw materials 
as Iron ore and scrap, why, they ask, aré not greater 
efforts made to get more of these materials and semi- 
finished iron and steel from abroad ? Most companies 
have at some time obtained import licences for small 
duantities of continental steel and they would be more 
ro willing to pay high prices for such imports to keep 
‘heir production lines fully employed. It is an open 
sa whether much sheet and alloy steel could be 
oe in this way, and the facile assumption that a 
~ se OF government might lead to a resumption of 
Per tips. imports from the United States is even more 

‘ubttul. Shortages of materials have affected car pro- 
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duction in the United States even more severely than 
they have in Britain, and materials for export probably 
do not exist. 


It is impossible to withhold sympathy from the indus- 
try. It has spent about £60 million since the war on 
re-equipment, only to have new plaats partly idle on 
cdmpletion. Defence production offers little scope for 
alternative employment except for the commercial vehicle 
producers. In fact, more materials will be going to pro- 
duce fewer vehicles ; civilian production, and particu- 
larly passenger car production, will therefore be cut more 
severely than the size of the defence orders might 
suggest. As a final blow, there remains the possibility 
that in an attempt to keep up the level of export deliveries 
next year, the original allocation to the home market of 
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80,000 cars may again be cut drastically. Left to its 
own resources, the industry might have been able to get 
some extra materials from its suppliers, by virtue of being 
so large a customer. But the Ministry of Supply has 
declared war on the “grey” market in steel in the 
engineering industries and has notified the motor indus- 
try that allocations must be adhered to more closely than 
in the past when the industry consistently produced more 
vehicles than was possible on the basis of the tonnage 
allocated. There has been talk of imposing inspection 
in the plants, but the reaction of the industry to this 
suggestion has probably been sharp enough to kill. 


If extra materials are not forthcoming and the industry 
does in fact face a drop of 25 per cent or more in produc- 
tion, the effect on its unit costs is bound to be serious. 
Production costs in the industry respond sharply to the 
scale of output, and when overheads have to be spread 
over a decreasing number of units, the rise in unit costs 
is bound to be severe. This fact will set aside any pro- 
jects for major changes in models that the leading pro- 
ducers might otherwise have in mind. But it might 
promote changes of another kind. It is doubtful whether 
any company in the British motor industry has pushed 
the output of any single model so high as to get the full 
advantage and economies of a production run of the 
length common in the United States. This does not 
necessarily mean, as some critics have suggested, that 
there are too many producers in the industry, but it is 
reasonable to ask whether there are not too many models. 
If the shortage of materials leads to greater concentration 
of production on fewer models in order to reap every 
possible economy of scale, it may have some lasting 
benefit for the industry when it moves into happier times. 
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No Glut of Cotton 


Cr prices in the last few weeks have shown 
every sign of firmness, and simple optimism that a 
large American crop would provide ample supplies 
at cheaper prices has given place to real doubt.. Cotton 
has been a difficult market ever since the cotton acreage 
was drastically reduced in the United States last year. 
The New York spot for American middling remained at 
46.06 cents a lb. throughout the first half of this year ; 
not until the beginning of July when it was clear that the 
American crop was going to be one of the largest on 
record did the price begin to fall. By the middle of 
August the price was already down to 35.70 cents a Ib 
and by the first week of September it had dropped as 
low as 35.05 cents. These falls were not reflected in the 
prices charged by the Raw Cotton Commission to Lanca- 
shire spinners, but later in September, when the futures 
market displayed unmistakable firmness, the Commis- 
sion was prompt in raising its selling prices. By the 
end of the month the spot price had recovered to 38.35 
cents a Ib., and it has eased only slightly to 37.85 cents 
since. Two factors have explained this recovery. First, 
American growers have placed large quantities of cotton 
“on loan” with the U.S. Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Secondly, it is now realised that larger crops in the 
United States andelsewhere do not necessarily mean 
ample supplies of cotton for the world market. 


No sensible person would dogmatise about the future 
course of prices. But there are now enough hard facts 
to make plausible guesses about the prospective trends 
of supplies and consumption, including the quantities of 
cotton that Lancashire may expect to get in the current 
season. World production of cotton during 1951-52 is 
provisionally estimated at 36 million bales—a notable 
increase on last season’s figure of 27,600,000 bales for 
which the sharp expansion in the American cotton crop 
has to be thanked. Two years ago the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture feared a surplus of cotton and restricted 
the planted area in the United States in 1950-51 to 
21,695,000 acres. Its exhortations were so successful 


that in fact only 18,600,000 acres were sown. Unfavour- 


able weather then reduced the yield below average, and 
output dropped by nearly 40 per cent to a mere 
9,900,000 bales. The Korean war brought a sharp rever- 
sal of this policy ; cotton growers were urged to plant 
28,500,000 acres and exceeded this figure by a million 
acres; the third official estimate puts this year’s total 
crop at 16,931,000 bales. 


Estimates of the current Brazilian crop, the next 
largest source of American type cotton, are still un- 
certain. Last year, Brazilian cotton output increased by 
16 per cent to 1,600,000 bales, the largest crep since the 
war. This season’s figure is put provisionally at 1,350,000 
bales. In South Brazil the crop is good, but in North 
Brazil an exceptionally severe drought earlier this year 
may cut output by 40 per cent. The Mexican crop 
is estimated at 1,200,000 bales compared with 1,120,000 
bales in 1950-51, and the Indian crop at 3,000,000 bales 
against 2,700,000 bales. Official and unofficial reports 
indicate a bumper Egyptian crop of 2,072,000 bales com- 
pared with 1,761,000 bales last season. Leaf worm has 
caused less damage thanks to control measures introduced 
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by the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture. Proici 
the Sudan increased sharply in recent years, and in 
1950-51 an exceptionally high yield produced a recon) _ 
of 430,000 bales ; this may not be repeated, but a). 
significant decline in Sudan cotton is expecied. Tora) 
production outside the United States may increase from 


17,700,000 bales in 1950-51 to 19 million bales. 


In sum, a substantial addition to the world cotton crop 
of the order of 30 per cent compared with 1950-5; and 
of over 20 per cent compared with 1938-39 is in prospec 
Yet although the crop will be one of the larest eve 
recorded, cotton supplies will be only 6 per cent larger 
than last season. The reason is to be found in the shar 
fall in carry-over stocks last season. Until |ast spring 
American exports were restricted, but as soon as ther _ 
was the prospect of a large crop, the United States drew 
on its stocks to meet importers’ requirements. On August 
1st, end-of-season stocks in the United States had fallen 
as low as 2,200,000 bales against 6,850,000 
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earlier and 11,500,000 bales just before the war. The fal 
in stocks held by other countries was less drastic, from 
9,750,000 to 8,600,000 bales ; even so the current seasoa 
ins with no more than 10,800,000 bales in stock 
representing a fall of 35 per cent in twelve months. 
During 1950-51 world consumption of cotton rose 
from 29,600,000 bales to 33 million bales. It is 100 J 
early to estimate consumption for 1951-52, but tere are 
certain pointers. The lull in textile sales that 0-90 last 
spring has persisted, but in the United States, «1! 49Y rng 
stocks of finished goods have been reduced and activilf | 
is again beginning to increase: American co:sumpliot | 
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expected to equal last season’s high figure, 
-y requirements are likely to make good any 


of cotton 


since mil , : 

decline in civilian consumption. The rapid recovery of 
the Japanese cotton industry was one of the most striking 
features of last season and its expansion has continued. 


Consumption of the Japanese cotton mills last season 
amounted {0 1,570,000 bales compared with 1,032,000 
bales in 1949-50 3 the number of spindles installed was 
to be increased to 4,800,000 million by the end of 1951, 
but this total was already reached last month. In the 
coming year. Japanese mills might well use 2,000,000 
bales—little less than Lancashire used last season. The 
recovery of Germany's cotton industry has been less 
spectacular, but a 25 per cent increase in last year’s con- 
sumption to 1,050,000 bales suggests that the prewar 
figure of 1,150,000 bales might be reached in 1951-52, 
in which case Germany would be little behind France. 
All told, world consumption of cotton in 1951-52 might 
be maintained at about last season’s rate of 33 million 
bales. In that event, carry-over stocks next July would 
amount to 13,800,000 bales ; this would represent an 
increase of one-third, but it would still be a relatively 
small total, part of which would presumably be regarded 


as a strategic reserve. 


* 


How much cotton can. Lancashire expect to get this 
year compared with last? The amswer depends on 
available supplies and on the import requirements of the 
other big consumers. Exports from the United States 
are no longer restricted ; the limiting factor to-day is 
dollars. Theoretically, exports of American cotton could 
be pushed as high as §,700,000 bales this season, though 
such a rate of exports would keep end-of-season stocks 
to a mere 3,000,000 bales. The United States Govern- 
ment will probably wish to keep larger stocks and might 
therefore reinstate the control of exports if the season’s 
total threatens to exceed 5,000,000 bales. Exports from 
Brazil are likely to be considerably reduced this season, 
perhaps to 550,000 bales compared with 682,000 bales 
in 1950-51. On the other hand, Egypt should provide 
larger supplies, if politics do not interfere, If the other 
exporting countries at least maintain their shipments, 
world exports of cotton may reach 12,750,000 bales com- 
pared with 11,834,000 bales in 1950-51 and 12,340,co0 
bales in 1949-50, 


In all the main importing countries except Japan and 


India, stocks declined last year, and there will be strong 


Pressure to build them up. Further, there is increasing 
competition for non-dollar cotton, For example, it is 
expected that Japan will import 1,300,000 bales from the 
United States and would take 1,500,000 bales if dollars 
are provided ; this would still leave 700,000 bales to be 
imported from countries other than the United States. 


peer, ‘00, has become less dependent on American 
TON, th 


half of ough last season the United States still supplied . 


ae ‘otal imports. British imports in 1950-51 
‘otalled 1,971,000 bales compared with 1,888,000 bales 
i 1949-50. Egypt was the main source, supplying 21 
o* ‘cnt of the total, followed by the United States 
‘lhe - nt), Brazil (12 per cent), Sudan (11 per cent), 
Mu... Pet cent), India and Pakistan (7 per cent), and 
conn. \© Pet cent). Purchases from less important 
Sources of supply such as Syria, Turkey, Argentina, Para- 
Pag Salvador and Persia were significantly larger 
“an in any previous season and accounted for 9 per 


937 


cent of the total. Consumption last season rose from 
2,092,000 bales to 2,135,000 bales and stocks fell by 
170,000 bales to 1,228,000 bales. 


If this level of consumption is to be maintained, 
British imports during 1951-52 will have to reach at least 
2,250,000 bales and Lancashire manufacturers might 
feel safer if they approached 2,500,000 bales. Britain 
should certainly be able to buy 250,000 bales more from 
the United States if it is prepared to meet an additional 
dollar expenditure of nearly $50 million, but it may not 
be easy to buy an extra 250,000 bales from non-dollar 
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sources, on top of the large quantities bought from these 
countries last season. If the Treasury proves reluctant 
to sanction an additional expenditure of $50 million on 
raw cotton, Lancashire will face a lean time in a period 
of relative plenty. 


This analysis of trends in raw cotton supplies and 


consumption suggests little ground for the view 
that this year’s large output of cotton will lead to 
lower prices. Unless some form of dollar aid is provided 
for purchasers of American cotton, the world may again 
see a marked discrepancy between dollar and non-dollar 
prices for the same commodity. In a dollar-hungry 
world, cotton prices in those exporting countries that are 
willing to accept currencies other than dollars may well 
rise sharply. For this country, in particular, cotton 
textiles will have to play a more important part in the 
export drive than they have done in recent years. This 
year, the average monthly value of exports of cotton 
textiles has shown a welcome rise of 30 per cent on 1950. 
But to maintain this performance and improve upon it, 
Lancashire will need adequate supplies of raw material 
to match its total consumption and of the right types and 
grades to suit its requirements. 


THE AGE OF INFLATION 


The three articles by a correspondent, and 
a fourth article expressing the editorial views 
of The Economist, have been reprinted as a 
pamphlet, price 8d. (including postage). 

Special prices for bulk orders: 1 dozen, 7/-; 
6 dozen, £1.19.0; 12 dozen, £3.6.0. 
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Business’ Notes 


The Francs—Weak and Strong 


The story of exchange control moves in France and 
Belgium during the past week has shown three facets of a 
single episode—the weakness of the French franc, the 
tendency for French capital to move surreptitiously into 
Belgium and the defensive measures taken by Belgium against 
that unwanted influx of “ hot” money. The renewed loss of 
confidence in the French franc cannot be linked to any 
specific or dramatic symptom of deterioration in the French 
financial situation. Wages and prices have been creeping 
up, the problem of the public finances pursues its course of 
chronic intractability, and the evidence of all travellers in 
France this year has suggested that prices have more than 
caught up with the current exchange rate of the currency. On 
such straws of evidence, the conviction is again growing in 
France that the franc is due for another of its periodic 
devaluations. That sentiment has been reflected in a sudden 
increase in forward purchases of foreign currencies by many 
French concerns that may have need of foreign currencies 
in the future. A substantial part of this semi-commercial, 
semi-speculative, forward offering of French francs was for 
the purchase of Belgian francs. 


In order to stop this movement of funds, the speculative 
and capital character of which was becoming manifest, the 
Bank of France last week-end suspended forward sales of 
foreign currencies and the Foreign Exchange Office issued 
an order prohibiting the purchase of foreign exchange by 
importers for the payment of goods before these have actually 
been shipped to France. Last week the Bank of France 
raised its official rate from 24 to 3 per cent and new restric- 
tions were imposed on the total credit made available to the 
commercial banks. The French Finance Minister, M. Rene 
Mayer, when asked last week whether the franc was about 
to be devalued, did: not go through the hallowed formality 
of a vehement denial ; instead, he told his questioners that 
“the Finance Minister cannot defend the currency by him- 
self alone. If Frenchmen really want to defend their cur- 
rency, it will be saved.” The authorities can claim to be 
making some contribution to that joint effort. 


* * x 


Free Market in Belgium 


The obverse of the problem of the French franc is that 
of the Belgian franc. Dealings in that currency are still 
subject to considerable difficulties, although some of the fog 
created by last week’s successive announcements of new con- 
trols is beginning to disperse. In particular, it is now clear 
that the report circulated as last week’s issue of The 
Economist went to press—that the Belgian authorities would 
refuse to buy at official rates all EPU currencies other than 
Swiss francs—applied only to exchange arising from trans- 
actions that had not been certified as commercially justifiable. 
Although the measures taken by the Belgian authorities to 
prevent an unwanted inflow of foreign capital, and to temper 
the chronic creditor position of the country within Europe, 
are the obverse of the French measures, they were designed 
not only in defence against the French franc, but against all 
EPU currencies—notably sterling, since Belgium’s surplus 
with the United Kingdom is now the main component of 
its aggregate surplus with EPU. The process of reconsider- 
ing all export licences from Belgium and the refusal by the 
National Bank to buy any EPU currencies (other than the 
Swiss franc) arising from Belgian exports except against 
export licences has, for the time being, plunged the Belgian 
foreign exchange market into confusion. Traders who want 
to sell sterling or French francs without the delay involved 
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in the revalidation of export licences have bee: 


free market rates to others who need these curren. ae 
pound sterling has been quoted down to 135 in these iid 
and officially tolerated operations ; the parity rate 5 14) 

In London, the Bank of England has refrai- od from 
selling Belgian francs for spot delivery, since the new fie 
tions in Belgium make it uncertain whether delivery of sy 
francs could be effected ; all transfers of Belgian francs ri 
the accounts of central banks of EPU countries : those of 
non-residents are subject to authorisation by the Belgian 
exchange control. The Bank of England, nevertheless, has con 


tinued to sell Belgian francs forward on the basis of the offic al 
rate to bona fide British importers who can show that the 
have commitments to honour. It may take some time to dew 
up the uncertainty created by the latest exchange and tra 
control measures in Belgium. An echo of these measure 
has been heard in Geneva, where the contracting partie 
of the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs are still ig 
session. The United States and Canadian delegates have 
taken the strongest exception, to that part of the Belgian 
attempts to remove the creditor position with EPU that ha 
involved new discriminatory controls against dollar imports 
and attempts to switch the purchases to EPU countries of 
origin. The International Monetary Fund in Washington i 
also understood to have awakened to the implications of 
Belgium’s actions in not only tolerating, but actively encour- 
aging, a market in which the currencies of member countries 
are already being dealt in at extremely disorderly cros- 
rates. The last has not been heard of this episode; it 
repercussions carry far beyond the confines of EPU. 


* * * 


Forty per cent Free Gold 


One by one the gold producing countries are coming 
into line with the new IMF dispensations on gold sales ata 
premium. From Southern Rhodesia news has come that 
there have been “ strong representations by the United King. 
dom Government ” that a strict limit should be placed on the 
rate at which that country’s gold will be allowed to flow 
the premium market. These pleadings have been heeded 
The Government of Southern Rhodesia has announced thi 
sales must be limited to 17,000 ounces a month, or about 4° 
per cent of current production. The same proportion Is (0 
apply to the premium gold sales of the mines operating 
Fiji. Reports from Melbourne add that in order to quality 
for such sales the Fiji gold will have to be processed, of 
exported against affidavits purporting to show that it will & 
needed for industrial purposes. These are also expc cted to be 
the conditions on which West African gold will be alloweé 
to go to the premium market. The pattern is thus oecomin} 
clear ; the premium sales will be limited to about 40 per cet! 
of current output, the sales must be made in processed or 
semi-processed form or against affidavits and, finally, th 
premium sales must be made agaifst payment in U nited 
States dollars. 


It is a pattern that gives rise to interesting questions. Why 
40 per cent? Can there have been—or, indeed, could there 
be—any honest attempt to prove that the industria! demand 
for gold in the world in fact equals 40 per cent of the curren 
output? The choice of this arbitrary figure unmasks 
attempts to veil these arrangements under the cover of 8 
bona fide industrial use. The 40 per cent has clearly — 
chosen because it is the proportion of premium sales f0 80 
production that has in fact been maintained by South «{” 
in recent months.’ Now that the quasi-monopoly enjoy¢ ae 
South Africa in this market is to be more widely shared, . 
premium may shrink. Already the free gold price this we 
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-< dipped below $39 per ounce. The margin of profitability 
etn , the premium market is becoming decidedly narrow 
__gs the latest South African gold mining quarterly state- 
beginning to indicate. 


ments are 

if these premium sales must be made against US dollars, 
another important consideration has to be weighed. The 
acit assumption made im these arrangements is that the 
United States Treasury will be prepared to convert into gold 
1 $25 per ounce any dollars offered to it by foreign centfal 


sanks. But if an appreciable amount of these dollars com- 
nrises proceeds of gold sales at a premium, the United States, 


which has all along set its face against facilities for such 
ales. mav refuse to take part in a game that basically rests on 
the readiness of the United States to buy and sell gold at 
stated prices. This raises horrifying possibilities to which the 
eold-producing countries have probably failed to give any 
rious the if. 
* * * 


The Grov ing Deficit 


The provisional trade figures for September provide 
cold comfort despite the fall im the -cost of imports—only 
the second to be recorded this year. Imports were valued 
at £337) million, some £31 million lower than the record 
figure for August but still £13 million higher than the 
average for the first nime months of this year. The 
September figureg usually show a seasonal decline both in 
imports and exports. The high level of commodity prices, 
coupled with the larger volume of imports, masked all 
seasonal fluctuations in the earlier months, and except in 
February, a short month, the cost of imports rose con- 
tinuously from £298 million in January to £3684 million 
in August. The volume of imports this year has been 
some 14 per cent larger than im the corresponding period in 
1950, but their value has increased by 53 per cent. 

Exports in September fell by {£19 million to £207 
milion. Again this was largely a seasonal movement, and 
despite this fall the average for the third quarter (£2184 
million) was 6 per cent above the average for the first half 
f the year, while the annual rate of exports for the nine 
months ({2,528 million) was 16 per cent higher than that 
for 1950. Nevertheless the adverse trade balance in Sep- 
tember, taking imports inclusive of insurance and freight, 
still amounted to the large figure of {120 million. For the 
mine months this deficit totalled {£927} millién compared 
with {291 million in the corresponding period of 1950. The 
visible deficit suggests that recent guesses of the total deficit 
on foreign payments account for this year ranging up to 
£400 million, may err on the side of optimism. 


* x * 


Fall in Dollar Exports 


| phe cosheartening feature of the September trade figures 
ee satD decline in British exports to dollar markets. 
hipn 


upments to the United States fell by 26 per cent to £9.6 
ution while exports to Canada fell by 40 per cent to {8.5 
uision and were 46 per cent below the peak reached last July. 

ves of cars in Canada have been hit by the restriction of 
‘onsumer credit ;_all_ makes have been affected, British, 
“merican and Canadian, But British cars seem to have 
‘uliered most and several thousand shipped there some time 
*e0 have been brought back to this country. Motor cars 
“sre net the only exports to be hit ; wool textiles, another 
mpertant dollar earner, were also much smaller in September 
ane {Dis Lall accounted for much of the month’s setback in 
“pments to the United States. 


September @ year ago, ex to North America fell as 
on and exports to hs apts more sharply affected 
than those to the United States. In October, however, a 


“iy ensued and dollar exports in the fourth quarter were 
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the highest for the year. It is questionable if this experience 
will be repeated in 1951. Sales of textiles in North America 
are going slowly; there is some indication of a possible 
recovery in the near future, but British exports will not 
benefit unless the recovery is substantial. The fall in motor 
car sales can in no way be attributed to seasonal influences. 
It follows directly from the disinflationary policy now being 
pursued by the Canadian Government and will be reversed 





Britisn Exports To NortH AMERICA 
(Monthly averages = { million) 


| 

















To.U.S.A. | To Canada’ | Total 

| 
1950—Ast quarter ..... 6-7 8-5 15-3 
2nd quarter .... 7-3 10-2 17-5 
3rd quarter..... 10-9 10-9 21-8 
Seplember... 10-4 10-1 20-5 
4th quarter..... 12-8 12-3 25-1 
1951—JIst quarter ..... 11-2 9-5 20-7 
2nd quarter .... 12-5 13-6 26-1 
Srd quarter..... 11-4 13-0 24-4 
Seplember... 9-6 8-5 18-1 





only if that policy is changed ér if inflationary pressure again 
gets the upper hand. The prospect, then, is for only a modest 
recovery in dollar exports during the remainder of the year, 
with sales in the fourth quarter probably no higher than 
those for the first quarter of 1951, and well below those 
for the last three months of 1950. Until last month, British 


exports to North America had been running consistently 
above the 1950 level. 


* * a 


Investment in Transport 


The planned control of investment, as it has been prac- 
tised in this country in recent years, can be legitimately criti- 
cised on many grounds. To the extent that it is effective, it 
bears all the marks of political compromise, arbitrary deci- 
sion, and competitive auction among rival claimants. Over 
a wide field of individual decisions, control can hardly be 
said to work at all in the detailed way that the annual exercise 
in balancing investment resources against demands for new 
capital might be taken to suggest. It is significant that the 
nationalised industries—which at first sight would seem to 
be particularly favoured claimants in the investment pool— 
become more and more critical of the treatment they are 
accorded. The British Electricity Authority might not be 
able to speed up its generating programme even if it were 
nominally allotted a greater share of the physical resources 
that the statisticians and planners dedicate to the capital 
programme ; but that fact does not prevent it from com- 
plaining loudly at the treatment it gets. There have been 
similar complaints from the Transport Commission, con- 
ceivably with better foundation, for transport certainly has 
not been treated as a favourite child. And this week, Mr A. 
B. B. Valentine, in his presidential address to the Institute 
of Transport, has argued the case that transport should be 
accorded a larger slice “ not merely in the industry’s interest 
but also in the national interest.” 


Mr Valentine showed that two-thirds of the present invest- 
ment quota of British Railways has to be used for track and 
other works essential to safe running at existing speeds. He 
asserted that 

some of the most urgently needed capital expenditure on 

roads and -railways could be shown to be more productive 

than much other capital investment now being allowed 1o 

take place in other industries. 


He criticised the virtual suspension of all capital investment 


on roads and claimed that {10 million spent on road improve- 
ments would produce a bigger and quicker dividend in the 
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saving of man hours, equipment and resources than an equal 
expenditure by almost any of the major industrial users of 
capital today. 


There is, no doubt, much in this case. But it is the weak- 
ness of controlled investment that casés are not weighed by 
relative economic merit so much as by absolute standards that 
vary according to the shift in economic circumstances year by 
year. The electricity industry cannot meet the full demand 
that it promotes by charging prices that are too low to enable 
it to replace its capital. It is therefore accorded, pace the 
BEA, an absolute priority for all the plant it is likely to be 
able to instal. The transport system creaks along, barely able 
to maintain itself and quite unable to improve its efficiency 
by the wise use of new capital ; but since the controllers can 
deal with only one crisis at a time, transport’s claims must be 
deferred. But Mr Valentine, in emphasising these facts, also 
exposes wider issues, By what means can the total resources 
for new capital be increased ? Is the shortage that affects 
transport more than a reflection of a deficiency of capital 
resources as a whole ?) And by what means other than new 
encouragement to save and the competitive mechanism of the 

g@parket can they be expanded and economically apportioned ? 


* ~ * 


Steel Output Lower 


If 16 million tons of steel are to be produced in Britain 
this year, the industry will have to produce roughly 
4,280,000 tons in the final quarter, or I10,000 tons more 
than it produced in the last three months of 1950. This 
may not be beyond the powers of the industry ; but since 
output so far this year is 400,000 tons lower than in the same 
period of 1950, a final output of slightly less than 16 million 
tons must perhaps be considered more likely. 


The falling trend of steel output this year has resulted 
entirely from shortages of steel-making materials. In Sep- 
tember steel output was at an annual rate of 15,749,000 tons, 
well above that in the holiday month of August but more 
than a million tons a year lower than the rate achieved in 
September, 1950. Pig-iron output, however, was higher 
than during the first six months of this year and somewhat 
higher than in September, 1950. Higher pig-iron output, 
upon which steel output depends increasingly as supplies of 
imported scrap dwindle, in its turn makes additional demands 
upon coke. Supplies of coke have not dropped from the level 
that was previously adequate, but the blast furnaces could 
now use 5,000 to 10,000 tons more a week than they are 
receiving, partly in order to smelt an even greater proportion 
of low-grade home ores than they are now using. It may be 
noted, however, that supplies of imported ore have recently 
improved considerably ; stocks are not yet at the million-ton 
level that is hoped for, but they are still rising. 


Unfortunately the reverse is true of scrap. Stocks at the 
end of. August fell to 314,000 tons, the lowest level since the 
war. A decline in imports of scrap from Germany had been 
taken into account: but the pressure for a higher scrap price 
at home this summer, which eventually had to be conceded, 
caused for a time some withholding of the home scrap 
supplies upon which the industry depends. It cannot yet 
be said that the higher scrap price has had any marked effect 
in improving deliveries to the steelworks. Good results 
from the scrap drive early this summer seem to have 
come largely from a faster “turn-round” in scrap sup- 
plies within the industry itself, and among those industries 
that are normally large scrap suppliers. It does not seem 
yet to have called out the hidden resources of obsolete equip- 
ment upon which the organisers of the drive based con- 
siderable hopes. The campaign is continuing with vigour, 
and such marginal results as it may still achieve will be 
of great value. But their effect upon steel output in the 
remainder of this year and in 19§2 is not likely to be 
very considerable. 


THE ECONOMIST, Oct, 
Bleak Prospects for Rubber ? 
Lean times seem to be in prospect for rub} 


: t. Mr 
Symington, the head of the US Reconstruction Fane 
Corporation which controls, among other thing, American 

; S *MMRTIC 
production of synthetic rubber, stated last week that synthe. 


rubber had been developed to the point where it co 
natural rubber in almost every field. As much as : 
of synthetic rubber can now be used in the man 
heavy-duty tyres compared with only 13 per cen: 
so ago.” He added that the United States is ind 


d replace | 
) per cent 
Lacture of 


a year or 


‘natural rubber except for “ small tonnages used | me me 
duction of surgeon’s gloves and a progressively smalls. 
amount needed for heavy duty truck tyres.” B 

It is sometimes necessary to make allowances for M; 
Symington’s enthusiasms, but the recent progress of ths 
synthetic rubber industry should not be underestimates 
merely on that account. It threatens to have a serious effec 
on the consumption and demand for natural rubber. Sir Johp 


Hay gave a different warning in his annual statement a; 
chairman of the Kamuning (Perak) Rubber and Tin Com. 
pany., Sir John pointed out that American purchases for the 
stockpile will not continue indefinitely and that when they 
stop a fall in price must be expected. In fact the United 
States announced some months ago that it should complete its 
stockpiling purchases for rubber early next year. Sir John’ 
main point was that the price of rubber would fal! at a tims 
when production costs were rising ; “ industrial efficiency,” 
as he emphasised, “ cannot continue to be maintained under 
conditions where security of person and property is lacking.” 
Malaya has been involved in bandit warfare for three years 
and there is little sign of any improvement. High wages and 
shortage of labour are only two of the problems which con- 
front estate managers. Many of the security measure 
designed to protect the labourers are irksome to them and 
encourage them to seek employment elsewhere. Production 
in Malaya is falling and in the first eight months of this 
year it has amounted to only 409,500 tons compared with 
445,500 tons in the same period of 1950. World output, on 
the other hand, has increased from 1,167,500 tons to 
1,267,500 tons. 


More serious are the prospects of a decline in tapping care 
and skill and in the upkeep of replanted areas. The Malayan 
Government is now proposing to take over the control of 
replanting which would be put into the hands of a govert- 
ment-sponsored committee, financed by a levy on the volume 
of rubber produced. This will mean that the more efficient 
producers will finance the less efficient ones. Sir John adds 
that “ according to this topsy-turvy, upside down economic 
theory, it seems that the way to encourage and acceleratt 
replanting is to penalise those who have practised it and 
reward those who have not.” The principle of “ levelling: 
down ” is now apparently to be applied to the rubber indus- 
try, at the expense of those growers who have been 
sufficiently far-sighted to see that most of their area has been 
replanted with high-yielding stock. 


















* * * 


Wool Levels Out 


Britain has decided to stockpile raw wool ; an .nnouncs 
ment to this effect was made as this issue was going 
press. The total quantity of 40 million Ib. (clean), rept 
senting 9 per cent of Britain’s current annual consumption, 
is to be spread over the whole season. Buying is © be 
done through the normal trade channels by private brokers 
The United States has already acquired about three-quarts® 
of its initial programme of 100 million Ib. (clean). Th 
British stockpile is clearly not envisaged as one on the sails 
scale as the United States was considering nine months 43% 
but under present conditions it could have an appreciable 
effect on the market. 


Before the announcement was made the wool market had 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


{\CORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1746. 





LONDON OFFICES: 
City Office: 
38, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Branch: 
198, PICCADILLY, W.1. 











OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Special Departments at the Bank’s 
London City Office, at the Principal 
Glasgow Office, and at the Head 
Office are fully equipped to handle 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL % 


SCR. <, 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


Finance for the Private Company 


Rising costs of plant, stocks, and work in 
progress have combined with taxation to set 
new problems for the Private Company in 
raising additional capital or long-term funds. 
To assist sound enterprises in solving such 
problems within the limits of today’s priori- 
ties is one of the functions of I.C.F.C. 





every description of Overseas Bank- 


ing Business. Enquiries are invited. I.C.F.C, operates on commercial principles 


and offers despatch, economy and flexibility 
in method. 

















Principal GLASCOW Office: 
110. QUEEN STREET, C.1. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
38, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. 





Full particulars of the facilities offered may 
be obtained from 





The General Manager, The Birmingham Manager | 
7, Drapers’ Gardens, 214, Hagley Road, 
London, E.C.2. Birmingham, 16. 





AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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LIMITED ? 
TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.17. 


The Company mamufactures the world-famous “ Gestetner’’ Duplicating Machine and accessories. It has branches 


throughout the United Kingdom and subsidiary companies or representatives in all parts of the British Commonwealth, in 
Central and South America, the Far East, and many countries in Europe. Extensive servicing facilities are available throughout 
the « inisation., 





SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF GESTETNER, LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARIES 
based on figures as at 3ist August, 1951 


“TER GIVING EFFECT TO ISSUE OF “A” ORDINARY SHARES IN ACCORDANCE WITH RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT. EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING HELD ON 15th OCTOBER, 1951. 














£ £ £ 
Issued Capital int Sa PE aes OR” SS SESS Tt Pied Assets: ok Cont io he Soe aera 
Capital Reserves ae a Be ie ia 306,647 Less : Accumulated Depreciation 804,414 
Revenue Reserves and Unappropriated Profits ... 916,873 —_——--—-— 684,767 
Outside Shareholders’ Interests : aes ei 866 | Patents and Goodwill sat we ah ai 1 
Subsidiary Companies not Consolidated ... ie 110,424 
Excess of Current Assets over Liabilities an 
Provisions ape can an <a Se 2,003,364 
£2,798,556 £2,798, 556 
a Fe Lat te aw ee tt 
SUMMARISED APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT OF GESTETNER, LIMITED. 
Pr jor year, after providing for Taxation, Staff Insurance Schemes, ete. ivi ses! ea an ns 215,786 
Dist ution for year ; 
Preference Dividends tae Net £11,304 
Ordinary Dividends ay se Net {84,591 
———_$__—— 95,895 
Retained in the business we =e ibs GS ies a tes es ve a iis ne us £119,891 
es - cena 





: Extracts from the Directors’ Report are appended :— 
hich the year under review both Home Market and Export Sales showed very substantial increases. The percentage of your Company's products exported was 
ven ‘han ever before. The value and volume of shipments to hard currency countries were extremely gratifying and exceeded your Directors’ expectations. — 
_ te frst year’s trading in the United States of America has shown that your Company’s products can more than hold their own in that highly competitive market. 
sos. ¢.. esearch has been expanded and remains in the forefront of our programme. It is interesting to recall that this year marks the 70th Anniversary of the founding 
“ Srm by the late David Gestetner, the inventor of the stencil duplicating process.” 


. ihe permission of H.M. Treasu havi been received, and the necessary resolutions of the Company having been passed, forms for subscription at par for 250,000 
44°, Cumulative Preference Shares of f1 eh ve been peter Be Ordinary, “A” Ordinary and Preference Stockholders of the Company. 
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“Get the Emidicta people to demon- 
strate their dictation machine in your offices. Ill open 


your eyes to a terrific saving in time and effort.” 








Send for Free Brochure or let us arrange a demonstration in 
your office. ’Phone or write: 


E.M.1. SALES & SERVICE LTD. 


EMIDICTA DIVISION DEPT. 28, 
363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Mayfair 8597 Grosvenor 7127/8 
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By whatever 
criterion itis 
assessed 


By Circulation— yes 


Top A.B.C. circulation among general m, 


7AZINGS, 


By Readership — yes 


Top readership among general magazines. 
By Colour —yes 


Top colour advertising medium. 


By Service—yes 


Only magazine or newspaper to offer 
a complete merchandising service. 


By Usage—yes 


More advertisers rely on Picture 
Post than any other magazine. 


By Prestige — yes 


Editorial reputation and influence higher 
than ever before. 


By Sales Confidence— yes 


Large national Advertisers put their entire appro- 
priations in Picture Post alone. 


By Impact— yes 


Every major advertising campaign so far 
launched in 1951 appeared in Picture Post. 


Picture Post 
must rank among 

Britain’s. chief 
—, media 





EVERY AMBITIOUS ADVERTISER IN BRITAIN 


USES PICTURE FOS DO you P 
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become notably steadier. Prices fell a further 10 per cent 
on Monday but the decline on Tuesday was only about 
2} per cent with merinos 64’s quoted at around 123d. a lb. 
On Wednesday and Thursday another rise was started and 
merinos recovered t0 138d. a bb. The interesting point is 
chat the market turned this time at a price some 20 per 
cent above the trough of 103d: a Ib. touched last month. 
That does not signify the advent of an era of stable 
prices ; but equally it is difficult to discern from current 
‘rends of consumption another scramble for supplies, unless 
the United States suddenly decides to buy more wool for 
the stockpile. Because of the low level of stocks in con- 
suming countries and the umecertainty about retail sales, 
increased buying by one of the major countries could con- 
ceivably start another sharp rise, and the experience of the 
past three weeks might become a regular feature this season 
until the bulk of the clip is offered. 


* * *x 


The House Tells the House 
In matters of public relations, the London Stock 


Exchange has since the war made some notable departures 
from its prewar tradition of silence—though it still appears 
both diffident and parsimonious by contrast with its sister 


in New York. Now the tempo’ of change is rising, acceler- 
ated by the recent crop of ignorant comments and criticisms 
from left-wing orators, by the odd reporting of market 
movements in certain newspapers, and, of course, by Dr 
Dalton’s irresponsible “ good fun.” Hard on the heels of 
Mr John Braithwaite’s pungent retort to the Doctor comes 
the Stock Exchange’s most venturesome effort yet. It has 
circulated to all candidates in the general election a newly- 
prepared ten-page “ child’s guide” to the work of the 
Exchange. There is, of course, nothing novel in the informa- 
tion presented—most of it is recognisably drawn from a 
public address given by the chairman earlier this year, from 
his reply to Dr Dalton, and from the small book sponsored 
by the Stock Exchange some years ago. But there is most 
welcome novelty, and courage too, in the decision to dis- 
seminate home-truths: about the Stock Exchange in this way. 
Very sensibly, since the occasion is political, the chairman 
prefaces the pamphlet with the explanation: 
The Stock Exchange is a national institution. It adheres 

to no party; it subscribes to no party funds; it does not 
ige in party politics. But.an organisation so intimately 
concerned and bound up with the national economy must 
at ail times play its part in the affairs of the nation. 
He adds that the purpose of the pamphlet is “to correct 
certain misconceptions about the Stock Exchange which may 
exist In the public mind.” Certainly, if all would-be members 
of that other House: will thoughtfully read and remember 
these simple and objective answers to common questions 
adout Stock Exchange matters, the new Parliament, what- 
ever its predominant colour, ought to see the need for 

ome of the grit these postwar years have thrown 
nachiery of industrial finance. 
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* * * 


Cheap Air Travel 
Lin Th ‘pecial winter excursion fares announced by Aer 
ngus tnake this one of the first airlines, at least in Europe, 


to ring i 


Oring its day fares really close to rail fares for the same 
pe Rh irst-class: monthly return rail ticket from London 
voll costs £8 7s. 7d.3 Aer Lingus is introducing a 
See oursiOn ticket, valid for 17 days, costing {9 18s. 
~.. ©xcursion fares are being introduced for the com- 
re » “crvices Outside Ireland. The railway fare does not 
me, eal or cabin accommodation, and the journey 
four suport to and from the airport ; the j takes 
four hy urs. Like other airlines, her L oe rea 


ut 10} hours, The air fare includes light meals, ° 
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its normal fares ; but at the same time it has reduced these 
special winter fares in an attempt to atteact passengers during 
the off-season winter months: When an airliner has to fly 
on a scheduled service, it is better to carry passengers than 
to fly half-empty. But Aer Lingus hopes that the lower 
excursion rates may do better than this, by attracting sufficient 
extra traffic to make up for the immediate loss in revenue 
per passenger. 


This is something of an innovation in excursion fares 
because the tickets are valid for any flight. Airlines have 
been testing a number of different methods of fare reductions 
to attract more traffic, the most promising being the 
“ tourist ” fare for long journeys. The economics of tourist 
travel depend on carrying more passengers and less fuel and 
making more frequent re-fuelling stops than on a normal 
journey. There is less scope for tourist flights of this kind 
on short and medium length journeys and some lines, includ- 
ing British European Airways, have followed railway prac- 
tice by offering cheap off-peak travel. If the inconvenience 
of early or late travel is discounted, these rates compare 
even more favourably with rail fares than those of Aer Lingus. 
The first class monthly return rail ticket from London to 
Paris costs £13 os. 6d. Even after the recent increase, the 
BEA off-peak fare for the same journey is £12 compared with 
£15 6s. for the normal fare. 


* * * 


Less Meat Again 


The meat ration is to be cut again from next Monday 
from Is. 10d. to 1s. 7d. This decision marks a display of 
courage for election week, but it was tempered by an official 
announcement claiming that 


on the best assessment of the supply position that can be 
made at present, we are reasonably confident of maintaining 
the weekly ration throughout the wirlter and spring at not 
less than 1s. §d. The ration will have to be progressively 
reduced to sustain this position. 


Last year’s experience, when the ration was kept high in 
the autumn to bluff the Argentine Government, only. to be 
reduced to a miserable eightpennyworth (about 7 oz.) early 
this year, is not to be repeated ; the cut this year is to be 
spread over a longer period. 

A one-and-sevenpenny ration at current prices means a 
little under a pound of meat a week for each adult. It is 
not known whether the Ministry’s forecast of a minimum of 
1s. §d. a week is calculated at current prices or at future 
prices when the newly increased prices for: Australian and 
New Zealand meat are passed on to the consumer. The 
difference in the actual quantity of meat would be between 
11 and 13 oz. a week for each person. If this level can be 
maintained it will certainly be an improvement on ihe 7 oz. 
a week distributed earlier this year. Last year meat con- 
sumption was the highest since the war, amounting to 75} Jb. 
per head of population compared with 914 Ib. before the 
war. In the first six months of this year, the annual rate 
of consumption per head of population was only 41} lb. 
Admittedly the average for the whole year will be higher, but 
it is unlikely to be much more than 1 Ib. a week or about 
3 Ib. less than the prewar scale. 

It is. simply not true that exporting countries are not 
letting Britain buy more meat—a claim made by many 
government spokesmen during their election campaigns. 
Producing countries have been exporting less because Britain 
would not pay what to them was a reasonable price. And 
they are particularly annoyed with the Ministry of Food 
for selling their meat at a higher price to the British public 
in order to offset the large subsidy paid to British meat 
producers. The announcement of a new fifteen-year agree- 
ment with Australia shows that Britain is intent on develop- 
ing meat production in the dominions. But there is little 
cause for optimism. In the first place it will take at least 
five years before supplies increase to any noticeable extent. 
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The fact that the new agreement guarantees minimum prices 
at the 1950-51 level for six years for beef and veal and for 
three years for mutton and lamb underlines this point. The 
Queensland project has now been going for some time and 
yet shipments from Australia have fallen. Britain’s more 
immediate concern is to get shipments from Argentina 
resumed, and according to reports from Buenos Aires 2,000 
tons of meat will be shipped immediately. But unless 
Argentine exports to this country reach a monthly figure of 
about 20,000 tons, the Ministry’s forecast of the ration level 
in the winter and spring months may prove to have been 
only a pious hope. 


* * * 


Branded Garages ? 


More than three-quarters of the garages in this country, 
apart from the smallest “one-pump ” filling stations, have 
now entered into “ sponsored” sales and service agreements 
with one or other of the companies distributing motor fuels. 
Since last Easter, when The Economist drew attention to 
this development in the garage trade, it has been accelerated 
by unobtrusive but keen persuasion upon the part of the oil 
companies: in the past fortnight this has come into the open. 
What is emerging cannot fairly be described as a “ tied 
garage’ system, since garage ownership is not in question. 
Here the British trade will continue to differ from the 
American and some of the Continental garage industries, 
where filling stations are often owned by the oil suppliers. 
Most of the British agreements, moreover, are unwritten. 
But the various forms of “sponsorship” generally require 
exclusive sales of one or a specified range of branded petrols. 
In return, they offer assistance, mainly in kind, to bring 
the garage up to the standard of performance of the chain 
associated with (though not owned by) the oil company. 
Such assistance may fake the form of structural alteration, 
the services of an architect, repainting in standard chain 
colours, aid in local advertising, overalls for forecourt 
operators, and—most important of all—training for garage 
staff. 

The common motive of the oil companies’ efforts is their 
need to rationalise distribution of oil products by increasing 
the size of the “drop” at each point of delivery, thus using 
their fleets of road tankers to the best advantage. There is 
little doubt that the British road system has too many garages 
for the motor traffic it carries, and that many of them are 
poorly sited, requiring too frequent separate halts by the road 
tanker to deliver small supplies of petrol. Though one-pump 
garages dwindled in number during the war, they still account 
for nearly a quarter of all the garages in the country. Many 
of them are run, as the Waleran Committee showed, as 
sidelines of small country establishments primarily concerned 
with a variety of quite different trades. By this and other 
measures now in hand, the oil industry is confident that it 
can cut distribution costs; if so, the movement is to be 
welcomed. 


* * * 


Squeezing the Pump? 


So far the oil companies in Britain are not refusing to 
supply garages that have declined to become attached to one 
or other of the national chains. Nor have they gone to the 
length of employing special representatives to assist the 
nominated distributors with their book-keeping and account- 
i problems. The special assistance given to. the 
“sponsored” garages towards the provision of improved 
service will certainly make the lot of an independent, poorly 
sited garage without such advantages even harder than a 
superfluity of competitors has done already. 


How quickly such assisted competition may effect a worth- 
while rationalisation by “shaking out” some of the smallest 
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garages is difficult to judge. When petrol is offered mere| 
as an additional convenience to promote and supplemen; pees 
business, the commercial return that it earns directly my 
not be of decisive importance. Where a small garage y 
operated entirely by the owner’s family, on the other hand 
its economic staying power will often be remarkably high’ 
It is worth noting that in selecting garages for “ spons stship ” 
some at least of the companies are aiming at a geographically 


“national” service, covering remote areas and some of the 
one-pump sites as well as flourishing garages on busy roads. 


When the six catalytic crackers included in the present 
British refinery programme are all in operation, the oil 
companies will have impressive technical arguments to rein- 
force their commercial eagerness to reintroduce branded 
petrols, for these units produce high-grade motor spirit 
without the refining losses involved in the thermal cracking 
units that alone existed here until this summer. When the 
decision comes to be made, competition in the British petro! 
market is likely to grow, and the new links with “ branded” 
garages may be significant moves in this connection. The 
question is inevitably being asked in the garage trade 
whether these links are likely to become closer. Present 
assistance in kind obviously costs money ; and as compe- 
tition grows it may be that financial inducements such 
as preferential discounts or credit terms may come in to 
supplement it. But any further spread of the oil companies’ 
influence, even if they intended it, would probably be 
counterbalanced by an important influence on the other 
side of the garage business—the arrangements with motor 
manufacturers for repair service, which are in any case 
rather longer-established. 


_— 


* * x 


Trends in’Prices 


Prices of basic materials in Britain have been falling 
for the past six months. The decline in September amounted 
to only one per cent and was the smallest for any month since 
the downward trend started in April, but it leaves prices 
19 per cent below the peak of last March and only slightly 
above their level of last December. They are still some 
40 per cent higher than in June, 1950. Of the textile materials, | 
cotton, wool and sisal were cheaper, jute showed no change 
and silk and flax became dearer. Wool is the only material 
of which the price was below that of June, 1950, when the 
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NSDL ERPs eC Sage SR ES ee — 
1950 :— a 
FOR8 eek ewcas | 256-9 126-6 111-6 131-2 
1951 :— 2 
January......... | 300-0 197-5 127-1 143:5 
February ........ | 305-6 209-3 126-6 142:0 
Match.........,. | 313-6 | 220-4 128-3 143-1 
Wath. hs oxs Poses | 318-8 209: 1 130-4 147°8 
Mais. . cuvcecas 319-7 2018 130-8 149°6 
WiNG 3 66 ee | 321-0 193-0 131-2 151-9 
Wale 2 =. 3) obaes 319-9 187-6 131-4 152-8 
August.......... 323-6 179-4 137-1 ett 

September....... | 325°1 117-6 141-7 158 
* For non-food manufacturing industry, excluding fuel. 
Source : io of Tr. mis 





Korean war started. The Ministry of Supply's price of 
copper to home manufacturers declined during the ae 
the price of tin-rose, and prices of the other metals were © 
same as in August. Hides and skins and rubber increa 
sharply. 
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‘... quality has created the demand ! 
Gentlemen, we must expand ...” 


The story of Crossley Motors has been a consistent twenties. When it now became obvious that the 
one right from the earliest years: the very first industry asa whole had accepted mass-production 
cars were of the hignest engineering quality, and methods, another bold decision was made—and 
indeed their output was restricted to enable in order to safeguard the ideals of the Company 
these standards to be maintained. But so per- a change-over to the commercial vehicle market 
sistent grew the public demand that after a few was affected. Today the magnificent buses and 
years it became clear to their original sponsors coaches that ride the roads bearing the Crossley 
that the only way to produce enough in quantity name are a tribute to a company that has never 
without sacrificing the mechanical quality was to made compromises where craftsmanship is 
form a separate company: and so, in 1910, concerned. 


Crossley Motors came into being. 


Throughout the years the fame of 
Crossley cars increased, and their @ e 34  e Ss $s L E Y 
position in the automobile world was 

pre-eminent by the end of the nineteen- FOUNDED IN THE TRUE TRADITION OF BRITISH CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Wah) Crossley Motors Lid., Errwood Park, Stockport, is @ member of the Group of Companies controlled by 
WW Associated Commercial Vehicles Lid., of which the selling organisation ts 








A.C.V. SALES LTD., 49 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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it means — more copies, 
cleaner, quicker, from a 
single * Master’ sheet, 
typed, written or drawn 
—no stencils, no prepara- 
tion — seven colours all 
at once, 


There is a Banda model designed 
for every type of organisation, 
hand or electrically operated, for 
general duplicating, for charts 
and plans: (up to 30”) or for 
simplified production and in- 
voicing routine. 


Bock and CANDERSON LTD 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Every description of National and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 5 Maffeistrasse 


Cable Address: ‘Vereinsbank" Phone: 28401. Tetex No. 063/603 


Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerpiatz 


Cable Address: “Bayverein Phone: 27741 felex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: ‘Vereinsbank Phone: 4681. Telex No. 067/20 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 














BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY, LID. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL. . 2.0.6. ceceserctecnensreeecs £ 3,300,000 
ISSUED CAPITAL (24,000,000 Shares of 2/6 each) .... £ 3,000,000 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1951. 


Tennage milled, 1,093,090, 








or Ton 





Total Working Revenue .........cssesecssseee £ 10,007,728 £932 
Total Working Expenditure 1 ....cccssoseveess 2,481,079 255 

Wanting OPN oo. 5. eicacccieks déessocens £ 7,526,649 £6 119 
any Fact inne ee oh AO gt en ery aye ; £ 1,564,603 
Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1950 .........------ 509,648 


£ 3.074.251 
This amount has been dealt with as follows:— 


We 5 a cacbwnenbebb eke te debuesiebe she £3,140,988 
Mineral Lease Consideration ............ _ 789,364 + 936.352 
4,143,899 
Dividends declared during the year—No. 10 of 1s, 4d. pel : . 
share and No. 11 of 1%, 4d, per share .......----- 3,200,00 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of .........- £943,098 
—_— 


The ore reserve was re-estimated as at 30th June. 1951, as fo 

















Shaft and Safety 
Available Pillars “ 
Reet. Value Width, } 1 Val Width, 
Tons Value, Width, Toot Ep . Y Tons Dwt, Inches, 
Carbon Leader |5,517,000| 18.0 | -46.2 |1,192,000/ 12.6 | 45.8 [6,649,000 1)! 














Compared with the previous year the available reserve decrease’ 
tons, the value was 6.1 dwt. per ton lower and the stope widt! 

Satisfactory progress has been made on the work in connection """ 
sinking of Nos. Al, A2 and A3 Sub-incline Shafts, although the ©°'s "© 
retarded by a shortage of steel, 

The full Report and Aceounts may be obtatned from ‘° 
Secretaries, A. MOTR & CO., 4, London Wall Buildings. Londor 
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An interesting comparison can be made between move- 
ments in British wholesale prices for basic materials and in 
world commodity prices as shown by Moody’s index. In 
September, British prices were 40. per cent below their peak 
yf last March but 40 per cent higher than in June; 1950. In 
September, the Moody’s index was I5 per cent below its 
peak of last February and 1§ per cent higher than in June, 
yoso. But the peak touched by British prices was 74 per 
vent above the level before the Korean war began, while the 
peak in the Moody’s index was only 36 per cent higher, 
Thus. despite government trading, bulk purchase and all the 
ather devices at the government’s disposal, British prices of 
basic materials have been subject to more violent fluctuations. 

Despite the fall in the cost of raw materials, the index of 
srices of those materials used in the mechanical engineering 
industry increased by 3 per cent in September, while prices 
of materials used in the electrical machinery ‘industry 
increased by 1} per cent. The rise in both index niimbers 
(which include prices of intermediate products) has been 
almost continuous since April, 1950, two months before the 
invasion of Korea. The index of all wholesale prices in 
September rose by under I per cent; it, too, has been 
climbing continuously since July, 1949, with but one excep- 
tion, last July, when it fell by a fraction of one per cent. 


& * * 
Petroleum Equipment 


The manufacture of petroleum equipment is a fairly 
recent development of British engineering ; it is not as yet 
a distinct industry, since only a handful of firms specialise 
entirely upon petroleum equipment, though something over 
400 manufacturers produce certain items for the oil indus- 
try. Such equipment forms a comparatively modest propor- 
ion of the oil companies’ purchases for use overseas— 
perhaps 25 to 40 per cent of the yearly {£50 million, accord- 
ing to varying definitions; though it may constitute a 
somewhat larger proportion of the {25 million purchased 
annually for refineries and other operations inside Britain. 
lis producers have enjoyed during the dollar shortage a large 
degree of “ protection” in supplying the British companies ; 
and since the agreements last year that ended petrol ration- 
ing here, certain American-controlled companies have also 
had a special incentive to purchase as much equipment for 
sterling as possible, ; 

The manufacture of petroleum equipment, and par- 
ticularly of oilfield equipment, is a highly specialised 
branch of chemical engineering ; in the United States it has 
grown up as a substantial ancillary of the oil industry. 
Few Briush manufacturers can yet afford to risk specialising 
im it; this inevitably means that they can seldom afford the 
claborate consulting and after-sales service that the 
American industry gives and oil companies are accustomed 
to receive. Nevertheless, the dollar shortage and devalua- 
‘ton have both assisted manufacturers outside the United 
States ; and both have influenced a number of American 
manufacturers to license manufacture to their designs in 
Britain in the-last two years. In deliveries, the British 
makers cannot match American makers, and the onset of raw 
materia: shortages this year prompted the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power to enquire whether the existing system of 
“rulny prior to dollar purchases by oil companies should 
i vised. The “Council of British Manufacturers of 
vetroleum Equipment, which co-ordinates the producers, 
sevisec that these could handle existing and prospective 
“rects, possibly with the aid of the “ Preferential Treatment ” 
certiicate for steel supplies. 


: How secure the prospects may be for the manufacture of 
Con “quipment in Britain has often been questioned. At the 
~Ounci' s first annual general meeting at the beginning of this 

month Mr Howard Page, of Standard Oil, was cheering: | 
|e British manufacturers’ opportunity is not dependent 
‘ny arbitrary exchange rate, or on Government controls 
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of currency or of imports. The potential volume outlet 
should, in most cases, be adequate for low cost manufacturing 
. --that is, sufficiently low to be fully competitive with 
American suppliers in the-overseas markets. 
But he added that such manufacture is a very competitive 
business, not only in price but in quality and design: in 
both of these aspects the British manufacturers have a 
potentially rewarding but an arduous task before them. 


* * * 


Back to Normal in Beer? 


In the first eight months of this year, output of beer 
amounted to 16,770,000 bulk barrels, compared with 
17,020,000 bulk barrels in the period January to August, 
1950. This represents a decline of only 1.5 per cent, com- 
pared with 3.5 per cent for the same months from 1949 to 
1950 and 7.4 per-cent from 1948 to 1949. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the Chancellor’s pessimistic forecast in the 
Budget that revenue from the beer duty in 1951-52 might be 
5 per cent lower than in 1950-51 may be falsified. Consump- 
tion, moreover, has not suffered considerably from the 
increase in the price of beer that mounting costs impelled 
most brewers to risk. Not all did, incidentally ; some brewers 
in industrial areas did not raise prices. 


But it is too early to conclude from the slackening rate of 
decline that demand may soon be stabilised. —The downward 
trend apparent before the war, as shown by the chart, showed 
an average annual fall of about 1 per cent between 1900 and 
1938, and this may persist. Output is generally back to 
1938-39 levels. Most brewers are too cautious to venture an 
opinion whether it will stay there, but two who have made 
prophecies—Lord Courthope of Ind Coope last year, and 
Mr Combe of Watney, Combe, Reid last month—both spoke 
of further declines. After the effects of war conditions died 
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away, sales of beer might have been expected to settle near 
the immediate pre-war level. Beer prices have nearly trebled, 
a greater increase than for most staple consumer goods 
except tobacco, but there are nearly a million more men in 
civil employment, and there must have been an increase in 
the incomes of beer drinkers as a class. But social habits have 
continued to change, and new amenities are being consumed 
by the working classes ; television, to mention only one, is 
not a rich man’s toy. Further expansion of these rival 
demands may continue to be felt in the public house. 


The outlook for the brewers, however, is not necessarily 
grim. It is true that costs—not least unit overhead costs— 
continue to rise; that while rearmament may stimulate 
demand in some areas, there is no slack of unemployed to 
whom it might give the chance to:-buy beer anew ; that the 
chances of a cut in the duty are not high ; and that disinflation 
might affect demand as well as costs. But there must be 
room for cost reduction in an industry so long sheltered by 
secure retail outlets. The expanding demand for bottled 
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beer, which now accounts for one-third of total output and 
might be replacing draught beer faster if bottling plant and 
supplies of bottle caps were adequate, is a hopeful sign. The 
potential market for light packaged beers among women and 
the salaried classes has probably not been fully plumbed. 
And even if draught beer sales continue to decline, the public 
house, in which change has been held up since 1939 by build- 
ing restrictions, may yet offer possibilities of adaptation to 
changing social habits. 
* x * 


Safe Landing 


A year ago a Viking aircraft owned by British European 
Airways crashed while attempting to land in fog at London 
airport and all but two of the 30 people on board were 
killed. The report of the Court of Investigation into the 
probable cause of the tragedy has recently. been published. 
It concludes that 


this accident would have been avoided if the pilot had not 
brought his aircraft down.as low as he did in spite of the 
information several times supplied to him that the 
meteorological visibility as measured on the ground was as 
low as 40 or 50 yards. 
The aircraft was identified on the London Airport ground 
control approach system when it was 25 miles from the air- 
port. This equipment is used to “talk down” the pilot in 
bad weather to a “ break-off” peint about 140 feet above 
the runway where, if it is safe to land at all, he can see the 
runway sufficiently clearly to make a visual landing. The 
pilot made a normal approach on GCA for the last eleven 
miles of the flight. From the break-off point he continued 
to make what appeared to be a normal landing, then said 
he was going to over-shoot the runway, but the aircraft 
crashed and caught fire. 


The flying manual, the, disciplinary code for pilots, lays 
down certain minimum weather conditions below which a 
pilot may not attempt to land—in this case,-a cloud base of 200 
feet and a visibility of 600 yards. But the regulations were 
worded in such a way that the conditions were not absolute. 
Visibility, for example, was understood to mean visibility 
from the cockpit, which can never be measured with preci- 
sion, and not visibility on the ground, which can. If one 
condition was present and the other was not, the pilot could 
use his own discretion whether this combination met the 
spirit if not the letter of the flying manual’s minimum con- 
ditions. Regulations of this kind date from the days when 
a pilot was obliged in the last resort to base his decisions 
on what he could see for himself. Ground control equip- 
ment like GCA has taken time to reach its present degree 
of accuracy and it has also taken time to train the crews to 
a peak of efficiency where the pilot can place complete 
reliance on what he is told from the ground. In the next 
few years it is likely that flying regulations will become 
stricter and more detailed. The Court’s report says that 
“such an accident is unlikely to occur again if it is made 
an offence for a pilot to come down to so low a height when 


visibility reported from the ground is so seriously lower than - 


the prescribed minimum.” The BEA flying manual is being 
re-worded to remove any ambiguity about minimum weather 
conditions. Visibility will in future mean visibility on the 
ground and as soon as the ground controllers report that it 
is below the minimum the pilot will be bound to divert to 
another airpoft. 


Shorter Notes 


During August the “ metals, engineering and vehicles ” 
group of industries, which include those taking most of the 
burden of rearmament, gained 25,000 workers, increasing 
their manpower to 4,130,000: during the first seven months 
of the year their labour force had risen by only 19,000. Manu- 
facturing manpower as a whole rose by 42,000, and the 
building and contracting industries added 7,000 workers to 
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their total of 1,446,000. These increases formed Part of the 
aggregate addition of 84,000 to the nation’s labour force 
which totalled 23,449,000 at the end of August: the seasonal 
increase resulted largely from the entry of children Jeayj 
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school into industry. Unemployment, at 217,000 on 


tember 17th, was — slightly higher than a month before 
but still represented less than one per cent of the national 
labour force. The month’s figures would thus indicate g slight 
quickening in the growth of manpower in industries that 
may be concerned with defence. But at the same time man- 
power in the coal industry continued to decline, and thy 
in transport showed only a very slight increase: ang 
unemployment in the distributive trades rose once again. 


*x 


Very considerable deposits Of coal in the Ruhuhu river 
area of South Tanganyika are indicated by the report of 3 
geological investigation carried through in the last two years 
by a team from the Colonial Development Corporation, 
Diamond drilling has indicated a gross tonnage of more than 
200 million tons, of which more than 40 million tons are con. 
sidered extractable. The coal compares favourably with 
most South African and Rhodesian coals, and the quality 
in one part is better than any previously known in Tan- 
ganyika: seams vary from a few feet to over 20 feet in 
thickness. Two possible schemes of exploitation are being 
considered ; both would require close collaboration with the 
Tanganyika Government. One is for a small colliery pro- 
ducing about 500,000 tons a year for East African consump- 
tion; the other is for a larger colliery producing perhaps 
2,000,000 tons a year, of which three-quarters might be pro- 
cessed into petrol and fuel oils. 


* 


Industrial output in August, as shown in the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service index, showed the usual 
seasonal fall in August, when production is most affected by 
holidays. The “B” series showed an August figure of 125, 
compared with 131 in July and 120 in August, 1950. The 
** motors, cycles and aircraft ” component of the index showed 
a drop of from 187 in July to 144 in August ; this was largely 
seasonal, but compared with 1§2 in August last year. August’ 
figures of industrial production as a whole would still be con- 
sistent with the official estimate of an increase of 4 per cent 
in industrial production this year. 


* 


Agreement has now been reached between the goveri- 
ment of the Union of Burma and Burma Corporation pro | 
viding for the formation of a new company, Burma Corpora: 
tion (1951) Limited, in which the Burmese Government wil 
subscribe half the issued share capital. The new compaty 
will take over the whole of the Corporation’s undertaking 
in Burma and will issue fully paid shares in exchange © 
shareholders in the present company. The Burmese goveri- 
ment will subscribe for an equivalent number of shares m 
instalments to provide the new company with additional 
working capital and with funds for the rehabilitation of the 
mines and plant. The agreement is subject to ratification 
by the Burmese government and by Burma Corporation 
shareholders, 

. 


The Treasury have had second thoughts in the questio® 
of United Molasses’ capital. Last February when the cour 
pany applied to CIC for permission to capitalise £3,909" 
from reserves in order to restore the 13s. 4d. cut off me 
{£1 ordinary shares in 1934, it was given half of what w 
asked. Consent has now been given to a further ese 
tion of £1,954,500 from reserves, which will restore ce 
nominal value of the existing 11,727,000 ordinary st 
units from 6s. 8d. each to 10s. each. 
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rayon 


The upholstery of the chair, the hangings, 
and (though he may not know it) his tie, and 
probably, too, his pullover and shirt — all 
contain rayon. Versatile and hard-wearing 
rayon is present in almost every modern 
scene where fabric plays its part 


In the workroom of 


Walpoles of Bond Stree 


COURTAULDS — the greatest name in rayon 


tourtsulds Limited 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand London E.C.1 





Aluminium Alloy Aircraft Hangars - 












Our illustration shows the method of erecting the main frames by winching. 


The first all-aluminium aircraft hangars ever built have now been 
completed at London Airport. The design, prepared for the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation by our construction company, $.M.D. ENGINEERS 
of Slough (who also carried out the manufacture and erection) exploits 
if it" to the full the advantages offered by the use of aluminium — a 

8 A fuméinieum —ask Almin! prefabrication of main components, rapid site assembly, no painting. 








THE ASSOCIATED LIGHT METAL INDUSTRIES GROUP 


Parent Company 


ALMIN LTD’ « FARNHAM ROYAL + BUCKS + TELEPHONE: FARNHAM COMMON 594 
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Company Notes 


Fairey Aviation.—This company has con- 
centrated on the development of a highly 
specialised aircraft, the Fairey Gannet, a 
coupled engine anti-submarine aircraft; a 


contract for building these aircraft was 
secured against strong competition last 
January. This fact alone does not necessarily 


imply a rapid increase in profits, much less 
in dividends. But it should certainly bring 
some recovery from the trading setback re- 
corded for the financial year to March 31st 
when group trading profits fell from £381,719 
to £321,123. The prospect suggests a steady, 
but not unduly high, level of earnings in the 
rearmament period. Not only have trading 
profits fallen, but profits brought in from 
earlier years are down from £404,074 to 
£248,981 ; there is, however, a big offset in 
the fall in development and research expendi- 
ture from £447,690 to £83,786. 


The completion of one stage of develop- 
ment and research will probably mean a 
higher level of disposable profits, but it will 
also mean bigger claims by the tax-collector 
and a greater emphasis, no doubt, on the 
building up of reserves. These factors may 
have had their bearing on the directors’ deci- 
sion not to be “restricted by proposals for 
legislation which might never be enacted” 
and to maintain the ordinary dividend of 
25 per cent instead of cutting it back to 224 
per cent as would have been necessary if 
the White Paper proposals were obeyed to 
the letter. 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1950 1951 


Consolidated Earnings :— £ £ 
Trading Profit....-s+0e0+ avesce 381,719 321,123 
Prior years’ profits .....s.eees ° 494,074 248,981 
Total income. :.. 785,793 570,104 
fear lopment e xpent diture ...... 447,650 835,736 
SRRRUOR. co. ccd es aed tee haawe 65,000 80,276 
Ordinary dividends .........+0 141,316 134,892 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .. 2 25 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 28,529 57,365 
Deve lopme mt TESErVe......ssece 160,000 ho 
General reserve... .........cese0 ee 150,000 
Added to carry forward. ....... Dr 73.052 12,399 


10s. ordi¥iary share at 36s. yields £6 Is. per cent. 


The yield on the 10s. ordinary shares at 
the present price of 36s. of nearly £7 
per cent appears to measure reasonably well 
the immediate risks inherent in an aircraft 
share of this calibre. Long-term forecasts for 
the aircraft industry are open to doubt 
for the fortunes of the companies largely 
depend upon defence contracts and upon 
forward-looking development. So far as this 
second factor is concerned Fairey Aviation 
have already acquired much research 
experience on the latest developments in 
delta-winged aircraft and rocket propulsion 
for aircraft. 


* 


Calico Printers.—The ordinary dividend 
of Calico Printers is to be maintained at 
12} per cent, although the “ standard ” divi- 
dend under the White Paper proposals is 
only 10} per cent. Accompanying this 
announcement: is a statement that “in view 
of the low average return received in the 
past by ordinary stockholders and in the 
absence of legislation limitin ting dividends, the 
directors consider they are fully justified in 
recommending a dividend at the same rate 
as last year.” To speak of a “low average 
return” is no exaggeration, since for a good 
number of years before 1947 no ordinary 
dividend was paid ; in 1947 and 1948 ordinary 
shareholders received a dividend of 5 per 
cent, of 8 per cent in 1949 and of 124 per 
cent in 1950. In view of the considerable 
advance in profits -from £3,563,003 to 
£5,241,101 some shareholders may indeed 
feel that the mere maintenance of the 
ordinary dividend errs too much on the side 
of caution. Admittedly tax charges have 
mounted from £1,367,564 to £2,320,867 and 
the provision for depreciation and main- 
tenance from £834,793 to £1,004,549, but the 
ordinary dividend is covered more than six 


times by the parent company’s distributable 
—— alone. ia at 
ncertainty about prospects in current 
year may have influenced the directors in 
deciding against a modest increase in 
ordinary distribution, which on the evidence 
of last year’s prosperity was possible and not 
unjustified. The company has a consider- 


able export trade and, therefore, its fortunes 
are particularly sensitive to raw material 

Years to June 30, 

1950 1951 

Consolidated snes — £ f 

Profit ....... iteheewets 3,565,003 5,241,101 
Depreciation, Oi isch ks cae 834, 1,004.549 
TVexshien ... iewsccatka scaoaeen 367,564 2,320,867 
Earnings on ordinary stock* .... 688,571 872,390 
Ordinary dividends ............ 138,238 131,954 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 123 12} 
General reserves... i... scence i 700,000 
Added to carry forward........ Dr 49,667 40,4356 


£1 ordinary stock at 45s.xd. yields £6 Ss. per cent. 
* Parent company only. 


price changes and to the growth of Japanese 
competition, about which the chairman ex- 
pressed anxiety in his statement last Novem- 
ber. It will be some time before the textile 
mill, now under construction in Uganda 
and in which Calico Printers has a majority 
holding, will make any contribution to profits. 


* 


Great Universal Stores.—The full 
accounts of Great Universal Stores amply 
confirm the suggestion made in a company 
note on October 6th that the advance of 
nearly 40 per cent in group trading profits 
from 5,896,913 to £8,161,150 has been 
accompanied by much heavier investment in 
current assets. The year’s increase in aggre- 
gate sales by 29 per cent is due to some 
extent to higher prices. The rise in sales, 
higher prices and the consolidation of new 
acquisitions are responsible for the increase 
in stocks from £13,029,821 to £15,971,735 
and in hire-purchase debtors from 
£15,914,989 to £20,651,570, which has taken 
place despite “restrictions upon borrowing 
or raising money for the purpose of financing 
hire purchase debtors to curb. inflationary 
tendencies, to which extent the hire purchase 
turnover of the group is controlled.” Such 
large-scale investment in current assets has 
imposed a considerable strain on liquid 
resources and although reserves have been 
reinforced by the appropriation of some 
£1,800,000 from profits, bank loans have risen 
from £7,230,976 to £8,687,403. 

Years to Mar. 32, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :— £ £ 

Trading profit, .......sevccesss 5,896,913 8,161,150 
Total income. ........s.ee. esses 5,951,107 8,218,461 
Depreciation ........6i. TRESS 461,308 658,485 
ge RV rt aa eae bigs 3,019,367 4,489,415 
Group earnings for ordinary stock gn} 2,082,700 
Ordinary dividends ............ 284,631 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) . 40 
Added to group general reserve 

and carry forward........... 964,496 1,798,069 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-— 


Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 11,813,686 11,946,135 


Net current assets...........5. 14,747,371 17,976,178 
BROGRS. 55 oa ds ces eros eeans 13,029,821 15,971,735 
Hire purchase debtors ...... «+» 15,914,989 20,651,5 
ee MEK eT rte Pave a 2,901, 3,1 
Peenerve soi si ies ik aebuecs ~ 4,780,983 10,980,558 
Ordinary capital... ...65.660.05 1 319, 979 1,335,513 


5s. ordinary. stock at 32s.2d. yields £6 5s. per cent. 


The chairman, commenting on the year’s 
results, remarks that public demand continues 
at a high level but there are some indications 
that purchasers are showing greater discri- 
mination in the face of higher prices. Some 
goods, in fact, “have almost priced them- 
selves above the capacity of the public to 
pay.” Recently there have been signs of “a 
healthy recession ” in prices which may have 
“the effect of restoring sales, where they 
have declined, to their normal levels. ” Turn- 
over in the current year to date is in excess 
of last Bape and the company’s expansionist 
policy of acquiring new retail outlets—there 
are already 815 in Britainm—suggests that 
under present conditions a high level of 
profits should be maintained. 





THE ECONOMIST, 0. 























20, 1951 
Saipan nice: = 
Se 
British Funds, Price, Price, | yin | Gros 
_ and Oct. 10/Oct. 17, 0. 1) | Vie 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1951 | 195) 195] ' | Oct. 
i 1 195} 
War Bonds 24% 101 101 sd 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 a! Shall sige 
War Bonds 1019 | 101g 1449 14 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 slime 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%| 102 | 1014 | | 2 a 
wes 15, ee 5 "| 4 5 
ar Bonds 0 1025 | 012m 
a _ i | 51 Me 
Funding 23% ...... 102 | 1024 | 7 
June 15, 1952-57 g | aan. oe 
Nat. Defence 5° 103% | 103} tie. 
July 15, 1954-58 s|s oan 
War Loan 3%..... 1033" | 103} i... 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 } sia ea 
Savings Bonds 3 3%.| SH { 972 43% : 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 Hissa@ 
Funding 24% ...... 98° | 973 ois om 
April 15, 1956-61 Sees 
Funding 3%....... 928* 923 la aie 
nian iN 15, ‘1959-69 oj i209 28 
2 tk Vou ; 94 8/39 
Aug. i ‘To68.68 : si3ea 
Ponding 4% ee 103§* | 103;° 11/3 on 
1960-90 +1 Sue 
vings Bonds 3% 92 92% 041% 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 sisue 
Savings Bonds 24% 94° 904° a 
May 1, 1964-67 a 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 1044 | 1044 Ae 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 ee. 
Savi Bonds 3% 90 99 > 1 319 
Aug. 15; 1965- 15 / Ib 
yy Pee 97} 9T# L140 & 
(afterFeb. 1, 1957) 
Conversion 1 87 | 87h ll! 319) 
oe jos) i 
T | 64%) 649 2 gi 3 
rasury St ei 
reasury Stk. 3%..| 76} 16} $s 3a? 
re. .* 1966), 
Treasury Stk. 34%, | | 96h 96 336 & 
June 15, 1977-80 | 10 315 9 
pr pe Stk. 3% 84 84} 2,56 
, 1986- 96 i 1 sua 
War cpa | 87} 878 > F1e 
{after Dec. , 1952) 1 
Consols 2$% ...... 655 65} I1L' 3K Y 
Brit. Elect. 30, Gea..| 90} 9% 316 & 
April 1, 1968-75 | 7 IDF 
Brit. Blect. 3% Gtd..| 89% 89} 1 3548 
Mar. 15, 1974- TT 5 Ib 
Brit. Elect. 3}%Gtd.) 95° 959° 1 358 
Nov, 15, 1976-79 | | 7 sug 
Brit. day 3% Gtd..| 849 | 844 400 
jul 1978 88 $3 369 
Brit. Tye 3% Gtd..; 9% 90% 1 36 w& 
April 1, 1968-73 | 9 SUM 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3% sage | 623°, 249, 58 
May 1, 1990-95 | 2 9, 3 1 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34% .; 984 | 98; § 1 19 S15 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 3 i 
Brit. Iron & Steel : 
PORE ae | 959 | 95% , M 
‘eb. 15, 1979-81 | 3 
~ e) To earliest date. “th Flat yield 


(m) Net yields are calculated aite: 














. 6d. in £. (S) Assumed average 
* Ex dividend 
“Div. | Av. 
2 A Ordinary =: Oct. 11 
ic I, 
Mths. | Years Stocks | 1951 
to to 
26/7/51}26/7/5) | 
| 
3 b Anglo-Am.10/-.| 8%* % 
BD 36. jAngio-Iran {1..) 5% Dt 
20 | 17} |Assoc. Elec. {1.| 90/- 
21h |} 25 |Assoc.P.Cem.{1) i111 10}* 
x aomtie Be ss és 35/- } 
25t | 23-47/Bass {1 ....... 149/44 
40 20 m\ Boots 5/-...... | 26/3 
0 Br. Celanese 10/-| 41/9 
20 20 (Br. Oxygen {1..| 98/- 
Coats {1....... | 61/3 
Courtaulds {1..} 51/- 
Distillers 4/- ... | 23,6 
7 Dunlop {1.....) 68/- 
Ii} [Ford {2 ....... | 58/14 
20 (Gen. Elect. {1..| 96/6 
32 | 30) 1G £1... . (143/14 
524 a 5/-| 38/6 
12 Imp. Chem. {1. 51/10}* 
32 2 Imp. Tobacco {1'/105/9 
Ty jLanes. Cotton 41) 47/6 
if iit Lever {1 ...... 56/3 
16 15 Lon. £1..| 62/6 ) 
ti) wi we es Me 
16 lt iP. & O. Def. {1.| 46/- 
25 23 iP 10/-.| 44/6 
12pt; 9 7t\“Shell” ae | 96/10) 
25 25 [Tube Invst. {1 64 
20 | 174 'T. & Newall £1. |100/74 
10 9 (Union Castle {1 40 
50 U.SuaBetong{1) 72 6. 
Vickers {1.:... | 51/- 
2. 584 (Woolworth 5/- | 48/9 





*) Yield basis 20%, after capital bor 

(m) ‘Allowing for capital bon. 

() ield basis 10§°%, after captts! 
_ ® Ex dividend 
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Statistical Summary 


UER RETURNS 


d October 13, 1951, total 


was {51,048,000 against 
ture of {69,097,000 and 




















Treasury 


3% Def. Bonds. ... 
Tax Reserve Certs. 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 


REcEIPTS PAYMENTS 

Bills .... 45,886 Nat. Savings Certs 100 
515 24% Def. Bonds... 1,570 
975 3% Ter. Annuities, 1,850 


Ways & Means Ad- 





Other Debt :— 









































13% 








w 


3,4 


: wT. : $ Loans A 


0-40}1621699'1949511] 54,706) 69,097 
% "4 








9,563) 10,732 1,114 


& 





100964011631262, 1960243 55,075, 70,211 








2,500, 2,500 


} 87,200 96,2 
| 5,249 2,816 289 289 


4,90) 








heads ; 
4193971723711 20592594 57,864 72,897 


on © 


of the margin for Supplementary 


in the Budget (£160 million). 


Exchequer balances by 
r operations for the wee 
by £26,927,279 to@26,532 million. 


( RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 


198,831 to 
increased 


wh acilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 .. 10 
oe y Accommodation) Act, 194, 
£8: + «+02 be a . 84 
\ Article 4/6) .....5.. reeeves 1,000 
. ~ = 4 
Post Oifiee « NET ISSUES (f thonsand) —* 

se , staph (Money) Act,1950 .....4 = 
ee a oe 04 

ct, 1945, s 32) ...... =e 
| 1946, 6 12(3) ee ser 

“ed Buying) Aet, 1947, s. 2 eee 
i346 and 1947: Postieis re Ay - eo 
= 9,818 



































funds 41,114,000. Thus, CORON <6 occcks 9,040 internal ....... 963 
S ant . asi | 0Si tS y 
; fund allocations of Remaaty Daye ie. Se 
Vf xn eficit accrued since April I, 56,416 29,489 
195 000 compared with a surplus Se 
t [by - the corresponding period 
[the DD ear. FLOATING DEBT 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANGING REVENUE —— 
_AND EXPENDITURE - Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
eats Receipts into the Bilis Advances De- | Total 
7 cone) Date j_ —|——, = posits | Float- 
\ tiie ‘ k. of by i 
. Public | *: } ng 
April 1, Agri 1! Week | Week Tender! Tap Depts. | Eng- Banks | Debt 
Rev ® 1 1950 | 195% ented ee j_tan< 
as ee to . 
oct. 14,/Oct. 1 14, | 13, | Oct. 14) 3140-0 | 1789-4] 469-9/ ... | 555-0 | 5954-3 
1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 1951 
| July 14] 3230-0) 2129-1) 373-2} ... | 344-5 | 6076-8 
» 21)3230-0| 2161-9] 335-4 ... | 344-5] 6071-9 
coven ei taker ant * 28] 3220-0 | 2176-9] 340-5| ... | 344-5] 6081-9 
$750) 401, . 409; 8, | 
8,000, 37,100, 37,800) 1,000, 1,000 | Aug 4 3220-0| 21877 320-7} .. 344-5 | 6072-9 
Fs 000} 98,750 101,400, 3,600 2,500 w» 11) 3220-0| 2164-2) 280-2 | 379-5 | 6043-9 
St 000) 26,600 33,600) 1,100) 1,100 w» 28]3230-0/ 2212-0] 296-6 | ... | 355-0 | 6093-6 
2,658 146,639 — 4,800 4,800 | |, 251 3230-0/ 2255-7] 291-2| ... | 325-0] 6101-9 
‘ 50K wee we 
r 1,500 3,000, 1,78@ 100 40 / Sept. i s2¢0-0 | 2977-7 326-7) .. 290-0 | 6134-4 
——— 8] 3240-0 | 2301-5] 306-9} ... | 290-0 | 6138-4 
2400; 713,099’ 811,615) 19,009) 18,338 45 3240-0 | 2368-4] 328-2 | 265-0 | 6201-6 
1 5240-0 | 2364-7] 354-6 | .., | 265-0 | 6224-4 
500 475,348 one nae yao » » 5596-3 342-4 | 290-0 | 6228-7 
Se Ot 2 . , ; y i ' 
- Oct. i$ $240-0 | 2425-2 347-6 | 250-0 | 6262-8 
va 40-0} 2471-1] 356-6) .. 25-0 | 6292- 
0G] 833, 542) 920,362 23,634, 26,625 [ 
M 000} 10,784 12,645 279 oH 
S 000] 24,244 22,119 557) 
Sor 000) 50,974 65,927... | se ‘ TREASURY BILLS 
P.O.(N 4100)... wee exe | wee ili 
Wirele 3.600 4,650 5,000 “aah 4g (¢ milion) 
Sur 00d] 18,148) 19,023 
M 00 52,320 18997 3,237; 5,108 EDage Amount — — 
4,00 68776: ; Tender Re acai Min. 
oj1687761 1903687 46,690 61,048 rterel PB snot totment | Rat 
1,431] 87,200, 96,200) 2,500 2,600 —— i 
4,900) 5,249 2,82 289: 86 es 250-0 | 312-3 | 250-0] 10 3-23 74 
7311780210 2002703 49,479 $3,734 | July 13 | 250-0 | 345-2 | 250-0] 10 2-81 | 61 
» 20 |. 230-0 | 323-8 | 230-0] 10 2-84 60 
= » 21 | 230-0 | 342-8 | 230-0] 10 2-56 83 
Issues out of the Exchequer | 
to meet payments Aug. 3 | 240-0 | 365-6 | 240-0} 10 2-45 50 
({ thousand) » 10 | 260-0 | 354-1 | 260-0} 10 2-78 62 
~-\ lApril 1, April 1) Week | Week o 21a ae ete te S 
of 1950) 2951 Jendedjended | = 31 | 200 | et | ei ese | 
to to | Oct. | Oct. ” ‘ Sick Rapa bs 
Oct. 14,/Oct. 13) 14, | 15, | sept. 7 | 260-0 | 346-0 | 260-0] 10 2-95 | 66 
ae £00 1950 } 1951 {| 1950 1951 mi 14 250-0 333-1 j 250-0 19 3-01 61 
" " a 240- . . . 
» 28 | 260-0 | 338-7 | 260-0] 10 2-98 | 68 
» 000] 264,307 267,322) 2,795! 3, 
| 267,524 2,795) 3.015 | os 5 | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0] 10 3-13 69 
8.000 18,686; 19,059 ... |... . 12-4 260-0 | 365-5 | 260-07 10 2-64 58 
1,000 4,444) 5,540 ll 382 On October 12th application for 91 day bills to be paid 
‘ Ondl on? 48% } from October 15 to October 20, 1951, were accepted dated 
156A ashen Bap. 51's00 sean Monday to Saturday as to about 58 per cent at £99 17s. 5d., 


and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £250 million were offered 


on October 19th. 


For the week ending October 20th the 


banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINCS 



































(£ thousand) 
Totals 27 Weeks | Week 
ended ae 
Cet. 7, | Oat. 6 | Ot 
1950’ | 1953'| 2952 . 
Savings Certificates :— i 
Receipts. .........0..085 44,700, 89,400, 2,200 
Repaynients ............ 69,400 73,400, 2,500 
Net Savings ............ Dr 24,700, 16,000Dr 300 
Defence Bonds :-— pa | 
PIII. ins Kass okke cs 9,040, 28,1 1,325 
Repayments ........++.. 26,944, 36,991) 2,490 
Net Savings ............ Dr7,904 Dr 8,857Dr 1,165 
P.O. and. Trustee Savings 
Banks :— : 
SS GS bee a tate 335,868) 354,757] 16,369 
Repayments ............ 363,169 426,242) 12,895 
Net Savings ..........+. 27,301 Dr71,485, 3,474 
Total Net Savings......... 1Dr69,905,Dr64,342| 2,009 
Interest on certificates repaid 15,167 17,905! 637 
Interest accrued........... 65,046. 65,523 2,460 
Change in total invested. | 20,026 ~ 16,9744 _3, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


October 17, 1951 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
: £ 
Notes Issued:- . Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
InCireulation 1349,238,289 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1565,860,450 
partment... 62,118,534 Other Secs... .. 610,644 
Coin other 
than gold coin) 2,513,806 
|} Amt. of Fid ————— 
| Issue . 1400,000, 000 
| Gold Coin and 
Bullion at 
248s. per oz. 
Ns i ateean 356,823 
1400,356,823 1400,356, 823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ..... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 350,217,853 
) 3,169,243 Other Secs.:~ 39,055,396 
Public Deps.:- 19,708,070, Discounts and 
Public Accts.*  1§,166,312| Advances... 14,557,097 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 24,498,299 
Special Acct. 4,541,758 
Other Deps.:- 403,785,171 
Bankers... .. $07,513,036 | Notes....... - 51,128,534 
Other Accts... 96,272,135' Coim......... 823,701 
441,215,484 441,215,484 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 








1950 1951 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
18 3 | WwW 17 
Issue Dept. :— 
Notes in -circulation..... 1278 - 1352-3 1352-1 1349-2 
Notes in banking depart- 
WOR Fo eis a bcdsade% 71-% 48-1 48-2 51-1 
Government debt and 
Securitios® ........00: 1345 - $1396 -7'1396-7|1396-9 
Other securities......... 0-H 06-8 Q-7 0-6 
Gold and Coin.......... 4G 2-9 2-9 2°9 
Valued at §. per fine os... | 248/ 248/0 248/0 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-— 
blic Accounts........ 13-4 18-3 138-8 15-2 
Treasury Special Account | 266-4 1-1) O-l) 4:5 
ES ee are 309°3 297-2 300-2 307-5 
RSS ip eons 88-H 94-9 94-2 96-3 
BODE Gicaces Cue evi des 677-7 411-5 413-3 423-5 
Securities :-— 
Government... .......+.. 544-4 336-1) 342-1) 350-2 
Discounts, ete........... 51:2 21-3 15-8 14:6 
Oo Sere betedeved 25-G@ 23-7) 24:2 24-5 
BOMes ba eee sais voaeee 621-0) 381-1, 382-1, 389-3 
Banking dept. res......... 74:4 48-9 48-9 51-9 
oy ° ° o 
° 9 ° 2 
* Proportion ”...5.......+ 10-9 11-8 11-8 12-2 











* Government deb@ is (11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,425 million to {1,400 


million on August 21, 1951. 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927= 100) ° 














; Oct. 17, | Oct. 2, {| Oct. 16, 

| 3950 1951 1951 
Cereals and meat....... } 455°5 170-9; «170-8 
Other foods...... sad 162-5 182-4 | 180-1 
Textiles ......... wenwes 278-8 261-5* | 257-2 
BONE oi <aaenee tani 307-8 361-7 362:9 
Miscellaneous ..... eee 180-5 197-9 198-4 
Complete index... .. is 205-9 223-5* 222-6 
1919-100 ... 5. ee ssc 283-3 307-5" | 306-3 

* Revised. 











COLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price for goid 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to’ 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 











dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 

SILVER GoLp 
1951 Lendon |New York Bombay Bombay 
per ounce!per ounce per 100 tolay per tola 
d. c. Rs. a. a. 
Oct. 11.. 77-0 88-00 186 «5 107 «(12 
Paes» Se 77-0 Closed 185 9 106. 14 
” oy ° Markets Closed 184 (12 106 «5 
és ee 77-0 88-00 185 #1 106 69 
=e < 77-0 88-00 185 6 107 Il 
a +» | + 77-0 88-00 186 0=C«* 106 «63 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





ODEON THEATRES AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIFs 


STEADY AND HEARTENING PROGRESS 


MR J. ARTHUR RANK’S STATEMENT 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres, Limited, and the annual 
meetings of its subsidiary companies, British 
and Dominions Film Corporation, Limited ; 
Gaumont - British Picture Corporation, 
Limited ; Odeon Associated Theatres, 
Limited ; and Odeon Properties, Limited, 
were held on October 12th at the Dorchester 
Hotel, London, W.1, Mr J. Arthur Rank, 
D.L., J.P., the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment, which was circulated with the report 
and accounts: I am happy to inform you 
that the financial year covered by the audited 
accounts, namely that ended June 23, 1951, 
has been one of steady and, I think, hearten- 
ing progress. 

The net result of the year’s operations in 
Odeon Theatres, Limited, is a profit of 

277,980, which absorbs the debit balance 
of £91,818 brought forward from the 
previous year and, after deducting transfers 
to reserves of £30,325, leaves £155,837 to be 
carried forward. The consolidated balance 
sheet also shows a further marked improve- 
ment in the financial position. 

I am glad to say that a further substantial 
reduction of £3,736,290 has been made in 
bank indebtedness during the year. As com- 
pared with the position at June 25, 1949, 
bank indebtedness has been reduced by 
approximately £7,000;000. I anticipate that 
a further reduction in bank indebtedness will 
be achieved during the current year. 

Consolidated trading profits, less losses, 
subject to depreciation, interest, etc., 
amounted to £5,125,230 for the year, as com- 
pared with £3,293,426 for 1949-50. This 
satisfactory improvement is due to two main 
factors. First the profits of the exhibition 
and the manufacturing companies have in- 
creased ; and, secondly, the amount to be 
provided for film production losses has been 
reduced... 

As regards profits earned on exhibition in 
the theatres, the improvement is almost 
entirely due to economies and improved 
efficiency resulting from the policy to which 
I have already referred. The number of 
patrons attending the theatres during the year 
was approximately the saffle as in the 
previous year, As regards film production, 
it has been necessary to make further reduc- 
tions in the stock values of certain films 
which were produced during the period of 
extensive production in 1949. Films released 
during the financial year under review also 
showed a loss, but on a greatly reduced scale, 
as compared with previous years. 

The amounts provided for net film pro- 
duction losses, after taking into account dis- 
tribution revenue, are £1,300,000 in respect 
of the Odeon and G.C.F. group, and 
£135,000 in respect of the Gaumont-British 
and Gainsborough group, as compared with 
£1,750,000 and £575,000 respectively in 
1949-50. I am confident that such provisions 
for the next financial year will show a very 
substantial reduction. The net group profit 
subject to tax amounts to £2,769,949, as com- 
pared with £552,264 last year. Taxation re- 
quires no less than £1,709,846 (last year 
£1,215,010). 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION 


The trading and financial position of the 
Gaumont-British group shows a substantial 
improvement. The net profit, subject to 
taxation, amounts to £1,994,999 (after pro- 
viding £542,522 for depreciation), as com- 


pared with a net profit of £813,362 a year 
ago. This marked improvement is due to a 
substantial reduction in the provision for film 
production losses and to increased profits 
earned by the theatres and the manufacturing 
subsidiary companies. 

The group is faced with a heavy charge 
for taxation at £1,228,456 and after allow- 
ing for outside shareholders’ interests the 
net profit applicable to the Corporation is 
£426,920. Special profits realised from the 
sale of properties, etc., £284,261 have been 
added to this net profit, bringing the total 
net surplus for the year up to £711,181. 

In view of the substantial profits for the 
year and the satisfactory financial position, 
the directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 5 per cent. less tax on the ordi- 
nary shares absorbing with the preference 
dividends, etc., £209,040, leaving the carry 
forward at £1,538,614, as compared with 
£1,036,473 a year ago. 


BRITISH AND DOMINIONS FILM CORPORATION 


The trading profits at £389,114 show a 
decrease of £132,789 as compared with the 
previous period. The previous accounting 
period included 14 months results for one 
subsidiary and fifteen months for another. 
Apart from this factor, the decrease arises 
from the reduction in rentals received from 
the studios at Denham and Pinewood, as it 
has been necessary to continue the arrange- 
ments with J. Arthur Rank Productions 
Limited in view of the grave difficulties 
through which the production industry has 
been passing during the whole of the year 
under review. The net profit subject to 
taxation amounts to £311,970. The fixed 
dividend on the 53. per cent. preference 
shares requires £110,000 less tax and taxa- 
tion £189,901, leaving the balance of net 
profits carried forward at £587,063 as com- 
pared with £506,648 last year. 


FILM PRODUCTION . 


I referred last year to the voluntary 
scheme which was instituted from Septem- 
ber 11, 1950, whereby a contribution would 
be made to film production out of the box 
office receipts and which subsequently 
became known as the “ Eady Plan.” I said 
then that whilst this plan was a help, the 
sum involved was insufficient to render the 
making of films an economic proposition. I 
am afraid that the view which I expressed 
has proved correct. 

The British Production Industry, whilst 
making some fine films during the year, has, 
nevertheless, been faced with many problems 
and whilst the losses incurred have-been less, 
it has not, in my opinion, been possible to 
make a group of films at a profit. There have, 
however, been a number of events during the 
year which I hope will lead to more stable 
conditions and enable serious producers to 
produce in the future a group of films which 
will show a profit. . 

Last autumn the National Film Finance 
Corporation came to the conclusion that their 
then policy of financing Independent Pro- 
ducers was not likely to lead to continuity of 
production and the creation of a healthy 
British production industry for which pur- 
pose the Corporation had been formed. They 
therefore proposed in addition to financing 
Independent Producers to create three 
groups of producers, who, whilst retaining 
creative independence, would work together 
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to ensure a properly planned a 
production programme. We ar 
with one of these groups, a < 

British Film Makers Limited | 
to operate this scheme. We belicve thar ; 
scheme will assist in stabilisin " 
and have wholeheartedly sup; 
velopment. 


I am of the opinion that th tens 
the Eady Plan for a period of three year 
from August 5, 1951, will do much to ni 
in solving the immediate production pedb- 


lems and placing the industry on a satisfac. 
tory basis. It is, however, essential that i 
though a levy is available to assist producers 
in recovering the cost of a negative, specu). 
tive production should not be allow ed to be. 
come general. To produce films 
production must be in the hands 
enced producers and directors. 
There is, however, one point which I muy 
emphasise. If the Eady Plan were withdrawn 
at the end of three years withou: 


of merit 
Of experi- 


t ce | the substi. 
tution of some similar scheme agreed upoa 
by: the whole industry then the problem 


which have up to recently beset the industry 
would immediately recur, although they 
might not show immediately, and the good 
work which I hope will by then have bee 
done would be undone very quickly. 
_ I have over the years expressed my faith 
in the British film production industry, | 
can only reiterate that in my view a stable 
British production industry is essential in 
the national interests and is necessary 19 


Ww 


the film industry of the country. Unde 
these new conditions I shal! do al! I can» 
assist in endeavouring to achieve the aim for 
which I have been working since 194, 


namely, to see a healthy programme d 
quality entertainment films being made by 
our group, but always with the proviso tha 
we shall carefully ensure that 
to the creative talent which is a 





ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


During the last year the industry h 
to spend once again a great deal of time 
wrestling with this unreasonab! jen 
the unfair discrimination in the rate of t 
it has to bear as compared wit! 
of entertainment. In_ the 
operated by this group, the c paid 
£27,918,192 by way of admission prices, and 
of this total no less than {10,527,761 wa 
drained off as Entertainmen: | ax, f 
senting 7s. 64d. of every pound taken at Ds 
box office, or 37.71 per cent. of th 
takings. If we had been taxed on the sam 
basis as the live theatre we should have paid 
£2,660,460, a reduction of £7,867.301 or ? 
per cent. These figures clearly bring out 
unreasonable burden carried by this indust, 
which provides a large portion of the coum 
try’s wage earners and their families wi 
healthy entertainment. ies 

The Chanceller of the Exchequer in ® 
original budget proposals made provision 1 
a further substantial increase in Entertair 
ment Tax, the bulk of which increase Was . 
pass to the Treasury, a ver) 1 7 1 
exhibitors and a larger sum to producers: * 
am glad to be able to report tho’ as an 08 
come of negotiations the industry 1s receives 
some relief but unfortunately the J 
problem of discrimination as 2240s! 4 eal 
forms of entertainment has not deen veal 
with, I hope the industry will com’ 
actively its efforts to secure the remove © 
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wis discrimination and some relief of this 
vejen which I am convinced im the long 
bur . the whole industry ail tie 


nl ha 
id tm ‘ead to reduced revenue for the 
aon -as 


Racheque! 


THE Et 


EXHIBITION 


The m picture theatre is in many 
¥ od communal institution, and 
dependent upon the standing 
‘it »acer and his staff in the local com- 
munity sersonnel who are loyal, keen 
of cash men, have taken a leadin 
“ct in the social and economic problems 

ye communities in which they operate. 


DIRECTORATE 


1 must er particularly to Mr John 
1D rhe -ipal executive of the group. 
‘> Tyne. 1949, he set out to overcome the 
very great difficulties which then confronted 
the croup. His confidence and enthusiasm 
have neve red and his brilliant adminis- 
tration and leadership have been of the 
hichest order It was with particular 

re | was able to announce, earlier 
n the year ippointment as deputy: chair- 
man of Odeon Theatres Limited, thus 
the confidence the board have 
him and their appreciation of his work 
ring the last two difficult years. 


PERSONNEL 


and your managing director are firmly 
f the opimon that an organisation is as 
cood as its personnel. Ever since I entered 
s industry it has been my aim to build 
pa team of men who were hard workers 
vith integrity and loyalty. This policy has 
heen actively developed by your managing 
jirector who has in conformity with this 
policy brought into our group a number 
young men who have been trained for this 
purpose. I am happy to say that we never 
have had at any time a more efficient and 
oyal team at all levels who are working 
together in the closest, co-operation and 
rmony. Their hard work and enthusiasm 
cted in the improved trading results 
fer the last year. I wish to thank them for 


aone, 


THE DIVIDEND POSITION 


_ You will have seen that it has been possible 
ior Gaumont-Briush Picture Corporation to 
fecommence the payment of an ordinary 
1Gena 
_ the posinon of Odeon Theatres Limited 
as materially improved and we have given 
caret cons deration to the position the 
ividend on the 6 per cent. preference 
‘hares. ihe approximate results of the cur- 
nuiai year to date are available and 
Tegard to these, to the prospects for 
emainder of the year and the present 
osition of the company, the board 
sued in paying one year’s preference 
c less tax on the 2,750,000 cent. 


nus bringing the payment of the 
dividend up to July 1, 1950. 

ts would not have made the 
n account of the arrears of pre- 
Jend unless they felt there was a 
os prospect Of being able to clear 
“* atrears in due course and resume the 





I gh ent of regular dividends. 

“th the close of the financial year in 
S the chee reached an important stage 
Sntkion Cree of the group’s financial 
loge cg 6 uch suffered so severely in 


48-49. i= is still much to be done, 
_._ -ovided the cinema indu is given 
— ‘dle conditions in whic ts Operate 
- . ee are maintai at their 
Sent i¢ve confident $ 3 
Progress will be ai oe 
= the meetings of Odeon ‘Theatres 
-Imited and subsidi companies report 
and accounts were adopted oe 


shares of Odeon eaires © 


-RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PLANT CAPACITY 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Ransome and Marlies Bearing Company, 
Limited, was held on October 12th at 
Newark, Notts, Mr F. W. Baker (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year to 
June 30, 1951: 

Production and sales have broken all 
previous records. The capacity of the plant 
has steadily increased and higher figures can 
be established provided materials, adequate 
labour and power are available. 

Some difficulties have been experienced in 
keeping up the flow of raw materials and 
supplies, but for the most part these have 
been overcome. Whilst all possible steps 
have been taken to ensure the future posi- 
tion, any reduction in supplies must affect 
our production. 

The balance of orders on hand is the 
greatest in the company’s history and we 
are compelled to quote very protracted 
delivery dates for new business. It was in 
anticipation of such a situation that the 
project for the new factory at Annfield Plain 
was initiated some twelve months ago. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The highly liquid position shown by the 
balance sheet is partly due to the recent 
capital issue. The reasons for making this 
were fully set out at the time and work on 
the new factory is well in hand.. Most of the 
plant is ordered and considerable payments 
have been made on account. It is hoped 
that production will commence towards the 
end of 1952. This is dependent on comple- 
tion of the buildings and deliveries of 
machine tools and equipment according to 
schedule. 


The reserves on capital and revenue’ 


account are each in excess of the nominal 
capital and have been provided by the share- 
holders, either from share premiums or 
profits retained in the business. The capital 
reserves ate, of course, restricted to appli- 
cation for capital purposes but the general 
reserve and profit and loss balance are 
derived from taxed profits and are therefore 
available for any purpose, thus making it 
unnecessary to create .specially earmarked 
reserves. 

Opinions have been taken as to the appli- 
cation of the White Paper on control of 
dividends to our case and we are satisfied 
that it is in order to make the same final 
distribution of 17} per cent. on the increased 
capital, 


THE OUTLOOK | 


Under existing world conditions it is im- 
sible to say very much as to the future. 
ts of raw materials and other supplies 

continue to increase and, despite improved 
technique to reduce production costs, some 
of this increase must inevitably be passed on. 
The very heavy demand for bearings for 
ordinary civilian use, not only from this 
country, but from all parts of the world, has 
been increased by the armament programme. 
This programme will naturally postpone 
many normal industrial developments, so 
that a large market would seem to be assured 
for many years to come. The production 
from the new works is therefore required at 
the earliest possible date. 
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ANGLO-DUTCH 
PLANTATIONS OF JAVA 


MR W. H. DAUKES ON 
REHABILITATION PROGRESS 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on October 16th in 
London, Mr W. H. Daukes (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

Between the two wars great progress was 
made in the development of the properties. 

The company was deprived of its proper- 
ties until August, 1947, firstly, through 
occupation by the Japanese, and afterwards 
owing to the civil strife between the Dutch 
and Indonesians. When we returned to the 
estates, the picture presented was an 
extremely tragic one. 

The great expansion of the company’s 
interests was achieved despite the company 
having to pay a “company profits tax” far 
in excess of anything which was being levied 
in other countries growing tropical produce. 
I regard security of the person and of 
possessions to be an inherent part of a 
Government’s undertaking in return for the 
taxes paid, and consider that, in the event 
of a Government proving unable to imple- 
ment this undertaking, compensation for loss 
incurred should be a definite obligation. We 
have had no compensation for any of our 
losses nor do we see any prospect of receiv- 
ing any, and at the present moment as you 
are well aware, taxation in Java, if one takes 
into account the Government favoured rate 
of exchange, the heavy export duty and com- 
pany tax, is an oppressive burden which 
hinders both expansion and reconstruction. 


REHABILITATION PROBLEMS 


I come now to the progress made from the 
moment of our return to the properties in 
August, 1947, up to the present time. 

One of our greatest problems has been 
finance. In contrast to the immense pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation which lay before us, 
the financial means we had at our disposal 
were extremely meagre. Although our cash 
reserves were very small, fortunately the 
company’s credit was first-rate. 

When .we returned to the properties in 
1947 the directors had a very difficult decision 
to make: on the one hand, to spend as little 
money as possible, extract the maximum 
revenue, and distribute the profit made—this 
meant sacrificing the ultimate capital value 
for the sake of immediate returns—on the 
other hand, to tebuild the capital value of the 
properties so far as possible, although this of 
necessity, would mean a postponement in 
making any distribution to stockholders. The 
board decided on the latter ‘course. 

By the end of last year, six tea factories 
had been rebuilt or repaired and, in some 
cases, extended, while most of the tea 
gardens had been renovated and brought 
back into first-class condition ; nine rubber 
factories had been, for the most part, rebuilt 
and nearly all the gardens are now restored 

‘ta good condition. 

The statement having dealt with the 
labour position and with individual cultures, 
continues : 

You will, naturally, wish to hear some- 
thing regarding the prospects for the current 
year, difficult as it is to forecasr either crops, 
selling prices, or cost prices, under present 
conditions. Figures received for the first half- 

yeaf give promise of satisfactory results for 
the x ae year, but with still some months 
to more than this I dare not say. 

next task ith the bulk of the 
rehabilitation work behind us, must be to 
strengthen our financial position, and as soon 
pth gens to see our banking accounts im 


The report was adopted. 
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JAMES HOWDEN AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Boiler, Auxiliary and Genera) Engineers) 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 
IMPROVED PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 
MR CRAWFORD W. HUME ON THE DIVIDEND FREEZE 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
James Howden and Company, Limited, was 
held on October 12th at 195, Scotland Street, 
Glasgow, Mr Crawford W. Hume, M.I.N.A. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr James S. Niven) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

The accounts for the year ended April 30, 
1951, are in the usual form and do not, of 
course, show tk: change in the capital 
structure which was approved at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting on August 13, 
1951. To meet the increasing demands for 
the company’s products considerable addi- 
tions have been made over the last few years 
to the factories and new and improved plant 
and machines have been brought into use. 
At the same time much attention has been 
given to methods of increasing the volume 
and quality of production. These accounts 
show that the policy of the board has been 
justified and is successful. 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


The profit, after taxation, amounts to 
£257,458 as compared with £148,787 for the 
previous year and is a reflection of the in- 
creased output. Provision has again been 
made for profits tax for the year ended April 
30th last and a reserve for income tax on the 
profits for the same year due in 1952-53. 
These two together amount to £322,019. 


£161,585 has been transferred to the 
general reserve account bringing this to 
£511,585 as shown in the accounts for the 
year ended April 30, 1951. Since then, how- 
ever, as a result of the extraordinary general 
meeting already referred to, £111,585 has 
been capitalised together with the capital 
reserves of £161,415, so that today the general 
reserve stands at £400,000 and the capital 
reserves item disappears from the balance 
sheet, with a corresponding increase of 
£273,000 in the issued capital. 


An appropriation of £30,000 has been made 
for the extension of the pension schemes for 
employees. While this has been set aside 
from taxed profits it is expected that as a 
result of negotiations now taking place with 
the Inland Revenue Authorities tax relief will 
be allowed in due course. 


This year the directors feel that they would 
have been justified in recommending a total 
dividend on the increased capital of ar least 
20 per cent. and it is a great disappointment 
that under the Chancellor’s proposed legisla- ¢ 
tion this would not be allowed. 


DIVIDENDS AND WAGES 


Three years ago when the Government 
appealed for restraint in dividends they also 
asked for a corresponding restraint in wages, 
knowing well that the effect of wages on in- 
flation was then 4} times that of dividehds 
and interest. Published figures show that 
during these three years wages have in- 
creased by 26 per cent., but dividends and 
interest have remained practically stationary, 
the increase being less than 0.4 per cent. The 
increase in wages is actually well over 300 
times the increase in dividends and interest 
and the inflationary pressure has obviously 


not been affected by the income from these 
sources. On the other hand, if the increased 
cost of living justifies increased wages, it also 
justifies increased income to shareholders, 
many of whom are entirely dependent on the 
dividends from their savings which they have 
invested in industry. It is for reasons of this 
kind that the Chancellor’s proposals have 
met with so much criticism and it may be 
that no Act of Parliament will be passed 
giving effect to them. 


Over the past three years the company ac- 
cepted the Chancellor’s suggestion with re- 
gard to freezing of dividends, although larger 
dividends could have been paid. It is un- 
fortunate that companies such as ours who 
accepted the recommendations are now to be 
penalised, if the proposals become law, by 
having a lower dividend standard than others 
who increased their dividends. 


BOARD'S DECISION 


In the present circumstances, however, 
the directors feel that they must act in ac- 
cordance with these proposals and recom- 
mend a final dividend of 10 per cent., which 
keeps the distribution the same as in the 
previous year and which, less income-tax. at 
9s. 6d. amounts to £28,665. At the same 
time they have also recommended that 
£21,138 be transferred to a dividend reserve. 
This sum represents the net amount of a 
further 5 per cent. dividend plus the esti- 
mated amount required to meet the net tax 
on distributed profits and will be used as 
circumstances may allow. After making 
these and the other appropriations shown in 
the directors’ report, the balance carried 
forward will amount to £48,259, as compared 
with £46,522 in the previous year. 


It is satisfactory to note that the consoli- 
dated balance sheet this year shows a reduc- 
tion of £171,512 in sundry creditors and 
accrued charges and an increase in the cash 


in hand and tax reserve certificates of 
£170,940. 


The usual care has been taken throughout 
the year to ensure -that the buildings and 
plant are being kept up to the high standard 
which is necessary for efficient production. 
The research buildings are now in full use 
and are proving to be of great value to the 
company. An ample provision has been made 
for depreciation of the fixed assets in the 
accounts for the year. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY PROBLEM 


The greatly increased output is accom- 
panied by a correspondingly increased rate 
of orders and the company thus continues to 
have on hand orders representing several 
years’ work. Here, however, a note of warn- 
ing is necessary. So far the company has 
not experienced any great difficulty in obtain- 
ing the supplies of steel necessary for its in- 
Creasing output, but with the growing short- 
age of steel it is difficult to see as far ahead 
as one would like, and if the supply con- 
timues to be as restricted as it has been in 
recent months it will necessarily have an 
adverse effect on future output. A very con- 
siderable part of the company’s production 
is for power stations and the fact that the 
country must have power to enable it to pro- 
duce armaments (or indeed almost anything 
else) ought to ensure an adequate allocation 
of steel 
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It is satisfactory to note th, 
demand for the company’s prod... :. for | 
power stations continues unab.;.-.; not = 
at home but abroad, and is }ike|, to doc 
for a long time, the marine ne " 
recently touched new high leyei, “a _ 
export orders are also more than encom | 
ing. In-this connection, close pe: 
has been maintained in overseas > rkets with 
buyers of our products and the ; ride 
so formed have led to good resu!:; 


The company has again enjo he loval 
support of the administrative and cael . 
staff and all employees, and I should fake os 
express on your behalf to every ¢: phewens ine 
warm appreciation. aati 

The report and accounts were unanim 
adopted and the final dividend . 
and the transfer of the sum 
reserve were approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr Norm 
and Mr Archibald Macfarlane 
elected, and the remuneration of the 
tors, Messrs Wm. Hart, Jnr., i 
C.A., having been duly fixed, th 
terminated. 
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THE KAMUNING (PERAK) 
RUBBER AND TIN 
COMPANY 


EFFECT OF LAWLESSNESS ON 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of the Kamuning (Perak) Rubber and Tin 
Company, Limited, will be held on Novem- 
ber 13th, at 52-54, Gracechurch Street, Loa- 
don, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state. 
ment by the chairman, Sir John Hay: The 
opening sentence of my last statement 
you was in the following terms: 


“Tr is melancholy to reflect that this 
the third successive year in which I have had 
to begin my annual statement to you witha 
reference to the disturbed conditions in th 
area in which our property is situated, in 
volving all who serve us in personal danger, 
as well as the risk of destruction to property 


Another year has elapsed. Violence, 
destruction, extortion, intimidation and law- 
lessness, euphemistically termed “a State o 
Emergency,” still continue. So inured ms 
the country become to this state of affair 
that murder is now officially categorised # 
an “incident.” As a company we mui 
count ourselves exceptionally fortunate 0% | 
during the period under review we suffered 
directly nothing more serious than the /oss 
of three lorries. But the consequences 04 
continuance of a state of lawlessness such a 
has existed in Malaya for over three years 
are not to be measured by the recor 
extent of material damage done, nor by ut 
number of what in official jargon are term 
“incidents.” Industrial efficiency cannot 
continue to be maintained under conditions 
where security of person and property ® 
lacking. In the discharge of their dts 
estate managers and their staffs have 0% 
only to encounter personal danger: they _ 
to accept considerable responsibility for Ss 
administration of orders designed hy Gover 
ment to deal with the “ Emergency. — 
centration of-labour, the contro! o! foodstut® 
and the enforcement of a curfew are We" 
conceived measures, but their purpose 's 0% 
always understood by the labourer whom © 
is designed to protect. Moreover, © S 
measures. interfere in many respects Wit) 
former habits and customs ; they involv 
curtailment of liberty and are no acceptte 
without demur, At a time when labour . 
in such short supply that the worker ¢ 
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THE ECOD 
nick and choose his job, when wages are so 
high that . relieved of the necessity of 
continuous work, the hard-pressed managers 
and thei i, have to exercise immense tact 
and patience if they are to retain the good will 
of the W nd win his co-operation in 

¢ carr + of such Government orders. 


Continu langers and mounting difficul- 
nee involve » strain on the diminishing ranks 
which in some cases has 
nits of endurance. Hope, too 
and multiplying frustrations 
. taking their toll. 


Our | bnormal prosperity, regarded 
some, ithout reason, as both pre- 
rious and porary, should not be allowed 
mask rue condition of the rubber 
plantation iry in Malaya. In the cir- 


umstances fly recorded here a growing 
s of eff >, most marked, of course, in 
reas sub the greatest disturbance, is 
nevitable. The immediate results are ex- 
oressed in declining outputs, rapidly mount- 
‘ng costs and, in the worst areas, a partial 
tion ductive operations. In the 
line in tapping care and skill 


4 a deterioration in upkeep, particularly of 
replanted areas, must, if not quickly arrested, 
lt in serious and irreparable loss. 


ILL-DEVISED OFFICIAL SCHEMES 


Not the least disturbing feature of the 
(uation is the apparent lack of a realisation 
the facts in official quarters. The present 
ne is singularly ill-chosen for the advance- 


ment of schemes already outmoded and dis- 


credited and based on no intelligible economic 
theory. We are officially bidden to extend 
nd accelerate replanting, at a time when the 


bare upkeep of existing replanted areas is 
very diffi owing to an inadequacy of 
pervision. It is proposed that 
{ replanting is to be taken out 


100Ur and § 
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of the hands of private enterprise and trans- 
ferred to a Government-sponsored committee 
financed by an enforced levy on the volume 


of rubber produced. On this basis the pro- 
ducer who has beem most progressive in 
repianung and consequently has a high out- 
put will pay more, while the unprogressive 


i 
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ll pay less According to this topsy-turvy, 
upside down economic thedry it seems that 
ine Way to encourage and accelerate replant- 
ing is to penalise those who have practised 
and reward those who have not. 
| Rubber owned by smallholders, which is a 
considerable proportion of the Malayan total, 
Has ali along been the special responsibility 
ot Government. For over 20 years replanting 


nas been u e main feature of the policy of 
peapotin cements in private enterprise, 
yet over that long period it is doubtful 
whether smallholders, ating under 


Government egis, have planted up more 
than | per cent. or 2 per cent. of their total 
atea with high-yielding stock. In this com- 
pan} over “0 per cent, has been so planted, 
and no less than 31 per cent. in the difficult 
postwar vears In the face of these con- 


trasting 


ng achievements it is hard to understand 


cog “ication there can be for the claim 
ee wa inting cam be better regulated by a 
cunmittee presided over by a Government 
a Wao has acquired a short nodding 
acquaintance with a rubber tree. In economic 


is entitled to look to offici 
quarter ound leadership and po ena 
<omfnc: SaG WE receive misguidance and 
confusion. . which has achieved 
‘ch in a trying postwar peri 

an outstanding ps Rana 
< of payments, is surely deserving 
more serious and prin treatment. 
ond wcnt’s first duty is the establishment 
-. untenance of law and order. It is to 
ii. imance of that urgent and over- 
uns task that official energies should be 
ditected _ Until the present lawless condition 
~~ oscn Orought under control and the rapid 





decline in confidence arrested, slans for big- 
scale replanting are irresponsible irrelevan- 
cies. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The foregoing was written before the 
announcement of the murder of the High 
Commissioner for Malaya, Sir Henry Gurney 
—a tragedy which gives a deeply distressing 
emphasis to the opening paragraphs of this 
statement. 





OLYMPIC PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The fortieth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held on 
October 16th in London. 

The Hon. Gerald H. G. Williamson, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The profit on trading for the year ended 
March 31, 1951, before charging depreciation 
and depletion, has increased from {£117,709 
to £172,757, which is an all-time record for 
the company. Production of clinker and 
cement, as well as shipments of cement, 
exceeded all previous records with the excep- 
tion of those of 1939, when the Coulee Dam 
was under construction. Cement shipments 
amounted to 784,365 barrels, compared with 
647,060 barrels in 1949-50. 

In spite of increased costs in both labour 
and materials, manufacturing costs per barrel 
were again reduced, the decreases being 
74 cents on standard cement and 5 cents on 
High Early cement. The net selling price 
of cement was, however, lower than a year 
ago and the increase in profits is mainly due 
to the big improvement in deliveries. 

The higher profits realised attract addi- 
tional taxation, and after providing for income 
tax at the increased standard rate of 9s. 6d. 
in the £, and for profits tax proportionately 
higher at 50 per cent. in respect of distributed 
profits, a total of £73,714 has been charged 
to profit and loss account, against £44,357 a 
year ago. 

It is interesting to note that approximately 
57 per cent. of our assessable profits is 
absorbed by taxation, 30 per cent. is ploughed 
back into the business by way of reserves 
or carry-forward, and 13 per cent. only is paid 
in dividends. 

The report was adopted. 





D. & W. MURRAY 


MR C. J. JONES ON A 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
D. & W. Murray, Limited, was held on 
October 15th in » Mr C. J. Jones 
(the chairman) presiding. 

In the course of his speech the chairman 
said: At the last annual general meeting I 
referred to the prosperous conditions, arising 
mainly from higher prices for primary pro- 
ducts. You will realise from the accounts 
that this satisfactory state continued through- 
out the year, a profit of £245,811 being dis- 
closed, after providing for all taxation. I feel 
sure you will consider that the accounts may 
be regarded as indicative of a successful year’s 
trading. 

On numerous occasions during the past 
year, the attention of the public has been 
directed to the spectacular rise in wool prices, 
which followed the opening sales last year, 
reaching its peak in March. Since then the 
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approximately 20 per cent.,on last season’s 

osing rate, but recent sales show a marked 
upward tendency, and much below 
their all-time peak of last March prices have 
risen 45 per cent. to 50 per cent. above levels 
at the close of the September sales at Sydney. 

The 1951-52 wool clip is expected to be 
3,625,000 bales—about 64,000 more than the 
previous season, but there is a possibility that 
this may not be realised owing to lighter 
yield in some districts. 

Present indications point to less favourable 
trading than experienced last year, although 
sales to date show an increase. 

The report was adopted and the total 
distribution of 174 per cent. was approved. 





TAP AND DIE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


PROFIT ESTIMATE EXCEEDED 


The first annual general meeting of The 
Tap and Die Corporation Limited, was held 
on October 18th in London. 

Mr D. G. N. Lioyd-Lowles, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech said: The profits 
for the year under review amounted to 
£307,807, compared with the figure of 
£235,542 mentioned in the particulars adver- 
tised in June, 1950. The net profit, subject 
to tax, is £295,125, but this “subject” is a 
very large one absorbing, as it does, nearly 
£173,000. 

In July the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced his party’s intention to bring in 
statutory dividend limitation and it appeared 
that the Corporation might be precluded 
from paying more than 7 per cent. (as a new 
company) on its issued capital of £312,500. 

It is by no means certain when, if ever, the 
White Paper will reach the Statute Book, nor 
in what form. Your board decided to pay 
the full dividend forecast, even though, 
should we be restricted in our future pay- 
ments to you, it may entail some temporary 
adjustment in the rate of dividend paid. 

The business is suffering, in common 
with most other industries, from shortages 
of raw material and it is only by dint of un- 
ceasing pressure on our suppliers and by the 
exploitation of every known source that we 
have been able to increase production. 
Owing, however, to the great importance of 
our products to industry, both in peace and 
in war, we ought not to meet with any serious 
hold-up in production on that account. The 
past year has been one of progress. The 
current year shows still further expansion of 
turnover. 

The report was adopted. 





The Economist — BY AIR 
Annual Subscription Rates 


U.S.A. : $20 or £7 3s. 
Canada: $2! or £7 3s. 
South and Central America and 
West Indies: £7. 
Australia : £6 5s. (sterling). 
New Zealand : £8. 
Union of South Africa: £5 5s. 
india and Ceylon: £5 15s. or Rs. 77. 
Iran: £6. 
iraq: £6. 
Malaya: £6. 
poneens : £6. 
t: £6. 


YP 

iverts Gold Coast : £5 5s. 
East Africa: £5 5s. 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5 5s. 
Gibraltar, Malta: £3 [5s. 
Poland, Iceland : £5 5s. 

Rest of Europe: £4 15s. 
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umports/Exports: 
* 

Information about | t=! svovins 

; Trade References: 
- 

AUST RALIA eee Loca! Conditions: 

. business Opportunities. 

From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 

information is collated relating to the above and 

many other subjects in the interests of British 

trade. You are invited to make use o! this 

informatory service. 


The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 




















ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORL STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


| Pag: Setadalees CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT and A.C.W.A, (43) 
wishes permanent post with progressive concern as joint 
managing director, comptroller, financial or commercial director. 
Experience includes commercial management, investigations and 
reorganisation ; advisory work abroad for foreign government and 
American E.C.A, Mission,—Box 771 
NENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION require an Industrial 
Correspondent in London Press Service of Overseas Press Services 
Division. Duties consist of gathering and editing material for daily 
programme of industrial and economic news items and news features 
for publication overseas. ntial qualifications are wide experience 
of journalism, sound knowledge of economic and industrial affairs 
and ability to develop industrial contacts and to interpret and 
explain trends and developments in the economic situation of United 
Kingdom. Post is graded Temporary Senior Information Officer. 
Salary, £900-£1,075 (men); and £775-£910 (women). Written applica- 
tions giving date of birth and education, full details of qualifications 
and experience of posts held (including dates) should be addressed 
to A intments Officer, Ministry of bour and National Service, 
1-6, Tavistock ware, W.C.1, quoting reference numbers J,T.34, 
within ten days appearance of this advertisement. In no circum- 
stances should original testimoniais be forwarded. Only candidates 
selected for interview will be advised, 
HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE, UGANDA 

Senior Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies required for 
accountanc: duties in the Co-operative Department of the Govern- 
ment of Uganda. The post is permanent and pensionable subject 
to satisfact completion of initial probationary period of two years. 
Salary seale £1,185 x £45—£1,320. Point of entry into scale would be 
determined in the light of candidate's qualifications and experience. 
In addition, a temporary allowance of 15 per cent of salary is payable 
at present; subject to a maximum of £150 per annum, 

ndidates must have a University degree, preferabiy honours in 
Economics and should be between 35 and 40 years of age. 

Free passages for offcrr and family. Generous home leave on full 
salary. Quarters at moderate rental are provided. Income tax at 
local rate which is much lower than in United Kingdom. Further 
particulars and application forms obtainable by writing to the 
Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service), Sanctuary. Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1 (quoting reference 27355/3/51). 

















ARGE company requires high level commercial manager take 

charge of administration of an expanding. group of companies 
engaged in. manufacture and distribution of products derived from 
animal by-products. The man required must be about 35 and be 
at present holding responsible post in an undertaking transforming 
one or more animal by-products into finished manufactures (such 
as gelatine, leather, woollen products, soap), and should have had 
experience in two or more animal by-products industries, with 
training in works and Costing and sufficient experience administrative 
matters enable him guide manufacturing and commercial policy. 
The salary will be in the region of £2,000 to £3,000 per annum decned. 
ing to qualifications, with a non-contributory pension scheme, Only 
applicants whose experience corresponds will be considered, and 
they ly requested to write in confidence, giving full details, to 
Box. 776. 


























A ree ene naa POET LET 2 a revs prererer A AT FEN, ie a 
A Metropolitan College Moderna Postal Course is the most efficient. the must economical, and the most 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certifieate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Econ; 


LL.B.; and other external Londop University Degrees. Civil Service, Loca! Goverument and Commercial 


&ec, ~ 
Also expert posta! tuition for Prelim. Baams..and for the professions. cxam-. in Accountancy, 
ip, Law, Management, &c. and many intensely practical (mon-exam.) courses fn 

couumercial subjects, 

More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 

Guarantee’ of Conching ontii Successful, Text-book iending iibrary Moderate fees, payabie 
by instalments, 

Write today fer prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects im which intereste: 
to the Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(9/2), ST. NG or call 30 Queen Victoria Si., London, BLA. 
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BURMA OHINA (Con, 
CEYLON *Swatow 
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*Amoy DAWA WAVA 
*Canton 
*Chetoo Surabaja 
*Dairen EUROPR 
*Foochow Hambury 
*Hankow Lyons 
*Harbin HONG KONG 
*Moukden Hong Kon: 
“Nanking Kowloon 

Peking Mongkok 
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HONG KONG 
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The Liability of Members # theatled to the ettent and in manner preseritye:; 
ERLI 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF Sen F: - ‘ 

: HONG 

CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER, HON. SIR ARTH URMC 
Office Gracechurch 3 

London Managers: 8. A Gray. ; 


THE HONGKONG AND SH 
BANKING CORPORA DANGHAT 


r tm the Colony 0; Hong Kong) 


ot 1929 of the Colony 


2 ee 
MEMBERS 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID 
E FUNDS bed 


Street, E.c 


A. M, Wallace 1 , 
? ca atlace, H. A. ¥ BI 


INDIA MALAYA (Con. 
Bombay Johore Babro 
Calcutta Kuala Lompu: 
(NDO-CHLN a Malacca 
Haiphous Muar 

JAPAN Singapore 
Kobe Singapore 
oe ——owe Roat 

e ei Patani 
Yokohame Teluk Anson 

MALAYA NORTH 

Cameron BORNEO 
Highland- Brunei Tow: 
ipoh Jesselton 


LONDON 


* Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND Tra 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is aleo undertaker | 


NSACTED 





ON 


IRS 
+3 E,C.8.£ 


SINGAPORE 





October 31, 1951. 


October 18, 1951. 


By Order of the . 
T. H, ATKINSON, General Manager 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND NO, 257 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND 2 
being at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, upon the ps i-up Capita) 
Stock of the Bank, has been declared for the three | nm 
November 30, 1951, and will be PAYABLE at th. 
branches on and after December 1, 1951, to Sharehold 


Board 





provinces. 


quoting No. 3399, 


between the ages of 35 


selection will be made. 
asked not to apply. 
Address applications, 





19s: 3d. per half-bottle. 


class) on August 1, 1951, 
Officers: (men) £750-£950; (women) 
(men) £400-£650; (women) £400-£525. 


Further particulars from Civil 
Branch, Trinidad House, 


QeRIOs SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS: The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
appointments to be filled by competitive imtervi 


ew during 193, 4 
Interviews began in January and will continue throughout the year, 
but @ closing date for the receipt of applications earlier than Decen. 
ber, 1951, may eventually be announced. Successful candidates may 
be appointed immediately. The posts are in various Government | 
Departments and cover a wide range of scientific research and 
development in most of the major fields of fundamenta! and appliei 
science. Candidates must have obtained a university degree with | 
first-. or second-class honours in a scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in mathematics, or an equivalent qualification, o 
possess high professional attainments. Candidates for Senior 
Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at least three yeary 
post-graduate or other approved experience, Candidates for Scientife 
Officer posts taking their degrees in 1951 may be admitted to compete 
before the result of their degree examination is known. 

Age Limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 
81 on August 1 1951; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and unde 
28 (or under 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer 


London salary scales; Senior Scientific 
£625-£850: Scientific Officers 
Somewhat lower rates it 


DVANCEMENT causes a vacancy for a General Sales Manager 
44 in FIBREGLASS LTD. We manufacture glass fibre_producls 
for use in the insulation field and in plastics. The products sel 
mainly for technical purposes and many new applications are unde 
development. F 

The General Sales Manager will be responsible for leading th 
sales effort of the company, and a high standard of education, sub 
as a University Degree or similar qualification, is des e. A mam 


and 45 is preferred. 


Those with 


The post covers heavy responsibilities and the work ard, The 
applicant must show thorough and successful experi! h genes § 
sales organisation, Residence near the headquarters 0! company 7 
at St. Helens, Lancashire, will be essential. T! 
substantial initial salary and is progressive. A amid 

The vacancy has been notified to our own staff, § a rigorous 


inadequate 


with an outline of care 


Fibreglass Limited, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
’ ONDON office of large international steel concern ' quits 
4 man 25-30 to be trained 

Applicants must have had a good education and train: 

cal and constructional. engineering up to B.Sc. standa' 

of French and German of considerable advantage 
holds wide opportunities for capable energetic person 

—-Applications in writing, giving full particulars, to bo% (' 


UTUMN LEAVES—but nobody leaves J.V.R. 3 Star, randy. 
4% much too good and saves you money too. pe 


as Technical Comme! 


37s. 6 
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accommodation (Ist and 
(Victoria) of baggage, skis, 
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FRANCE FOR PERFECT WINTER HOLIDAYS 


Enjoy perfection in winter sports, sunshine and cuisine at famous fen" 1 

Vet BY RAIL FOR COMFORT, ECONOMY AND PU SCTUALTY 
Reduced tourist or road-rail tickets issued. in advance. , 
2nd class). Through registration ‘r° 


Information and bookings from Travel Agents or wl 
FRENCH RAILWAYS LTD., {79 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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